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THE SEMICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 
THE UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE’ 


By Dr. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE semi-centennial celebration of the 
founding of an institution of higher learn- 
ing is a notable occasion, and I count it a 
high honor and a great privilege to be 
chosen as your speaker. I bring you affec- 
tionate greetings from the University of 
California, so many of whose sons are play- 
ing a part in the developing of the Utah 
State Agricultural College. Among her 
graduates with the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy, Dr. Leon B. Linford is head of the 
department of physics here, and Dr. Leo 
H. Linford, instructor in mathematies. 
Both these men pursued their studies under 
the direction of Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, the 
brilliant young atom-smasher whom we are 
fortunate to have on our staff at Berkeley, 
and, confidentially, he told me just before 
I left that they are both excellent men. 
Other California graduates on your staff 
as professors and influential, I hope, in your 
counsels, are Gardner, Greaves, Henderson, 
Hirst, Israelson, Olsen and Maiser. For all 
these reasons, so happily harking back to 
California, I feel that I may almost claim 
to be one in your inner circle, and, as a 
fellow westerner, I certainly cherish the 
greatest pride and satisfaction in the 
achievements of your first half century. 

A celebration of this kind is not only a 
time for praise and thanksgiving; it is also 
a time for self-appraisal and revaluation of 


accomplishments and objectives. American 
higher education is under scrutiny from 
within and from without, a scrutiny more 
searching than it has ever experienced be- 
fore—and with good reason. As we look 
back at the beginnings of this and other 
American colleges, and think of the men 
and women who have given their lives to 
make them what they are, we may well take 
to ourselves the words of Abraham Lincoln : 
“‘It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us....’’ And when 
I examine the history of higher education 
in these United States during the past fifty 
years and note the growth of publicly sup- 
ported institutions—their tremendous in- 
creases in student enrolment, in faculties 
and facilities, and at the same time their 
development as centers for scholarly and 
professional study of the highest order— 
this dedication seems to me of even deeper 
import. For I am convinced that in years 
to come the direction of development and 
the quality of achievement of American 
colleges and universities will come more and 
more from those which are publicly spon- 
sored. The past has been the era of the 
private college, the future belongs in larger 
part to those institutions which draw their 
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sustenance and support from the state. 
From this obvious prediction, arrived at by 
extrapolating recent trends in American 
history, I do not, of course, conclude that 
the réle of privately endowed institutions 
is to become relatively insignificant. On the 
contrary, I believe that their function will 
be as important as it ever has been, for they 
must both supplement and assist the tax- 
supported institutions to the end that there 
shall be a rounded design for American life. 

The beginning of this change may be con- 
veniently dated as the decade 1860-70, 
when the Morrill Land Grant Act was 
passed and the first great expansion of pub- 
lie colleges and universities took place. In 
1870, as nearly as one can judge from the 
fragmentary statistics then gathered by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
only 25 of the 333 colleges and universities 
throughout the country on which data could 
be obtained were public institutions, and 
these registered roughly one tenth of the 
students engaged in post-high-school study. 
In 1933-34, according to the latest biennial 
report of the Office of Education, 50.2 per 
cent. of all such students were registered in 
public colleges and universities. Private 
institutions tripled in number and their 
enrolment increased in geometric progres- 
sion; but public institutions, in the same 
period, became twenty times as numerous, 
and their total enrolment increased roughly 
12,500 per cent. 

It is not alone the relatively greater 
growth of the public institutions which 
leads me to predict that they will assume 
the major responsibility for the future of 
higher education in America. In spite of 
their dominance in point of number of stu- 
dents enrolled, the public institutions are 
still in the minority. Of the 1,418 colleges 
and universities reporting to the Office of 
Education, only 501, or 35.3 per cent., are 
classified as tax-supported. This means 
that more than half of all the college stu- 
dents in the United States are to be found 
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in about one third of the available colleges 
and universities. It means that public in- 
stitutions, on the average, have much larger 
enrolment than private institutions. This, 
it seems to me, is a significant fact. 

We all recognize that the United States 
has embarked on an experiment in mass edu- 
cation which is of world-wide significance. 
Fifty years ago only a small fraction of our 
population completed even an elementary 
course of instruction, and only 3.8 per cent. 
of the age group between fourteen and 
seventeen years was enrolled in high schools. 
In 1935-36, there were 20,392,561 boys and 
girls enrolled in elementary schools, and 
5,974,537, or more than 60 per cent. of the 
fourteen to seventeen age group, enrolled 
in high schools. Our chief anxiety has 
been to provide facilities of some kind for 
these boys and girls. The quality of these 
facilities, while a matter of deep concern, 
has been of less practical importance to the 
public than the quantity of them. But 
now, apparently, we are reaching the peak 
of this period of quantity production of 
facilities and are turning definitely to in- 
tensive experimentation in a search for 
quality. As the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education pointed out in its 
report of February, 1938, ‘‘Following a 
half century of laying of foundations be- 
tween 1830-1880, and a second half cen- 
tury of rapid expansion ending in 1930, it 
may well be that America is now entering 
upon a period of evaluation—a period in 
which will be determined more accurately 
what educational policies are best suited to 
a modern democracy and how best they may 
be realized in practice.”’ 

This evaluation and determination of 
democratic educational policies on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels will unques- 
tionably be required of the administrators 
of the public schools, for only one tenth of 
the elementary school enrolment and only 
one sixteenth of the secondary school enrol- 
ment are to be found in privately controlled 
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institutions. The greater number of pri- 
vate schools meet special needs for selected 
social groups: they have their own difficul- 
ties. The basic functions of effective mass 
education—preparing the population of a 
democracy to make its laws and live peace- 
fully under them, and finding ways and 
means within the nation’s ability to pay, 
to realize the varied educational needs of 
an entire population: these are the concern 
of the publie schools. The pressure, in- 
creasingly, is on them; they can not, they 
would not evade it. And the responsibility 
thus devolving upon the public school lead- 
ers of the United States is heavy. Upon 
their wisdom in leadership depends a con- 
tinuing publie faith in education, the ful- 
filment of education’s promise for enlight- 
ened living, the vindication of education as 
the path to progress and peace. The success 
or failure of their work will influence the 
history of the world, for ours is the first 
nation to try the experiment of mass educa- 
tion on a large scale. 

The same elements are present in the 
current problems of college and university. 
More pointedly, even, than in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools we are being 
foreed into an experiment in mass educa- 
tion the magnitude of which not even the 
most imaginative could have fully foreseen 
two generations ago. There are those who 
believe that this experiment can not suc- 
ceed, and a few who are convinced that it 
has already failed. I am not one of these. 
I may be superstitious about some num- 
bers—thirteen seems always to have been 
my lucky one—but large numbers do not 
frighten me. Certainly, the present influx 
of young men and women into colleges and 
universities has created serious conditions, 
and it seems quite apparent that the tradi- 
tional colleges and universities are not ade- 
quate for present, to say nothing of future 
needs. The purposes to which they were 
geared were appropriate when students 
were few, but they are of doubtful benefit 
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applied to the multitude. Nor can tradi- 
tional methods of teaching be expanded, 
effectively, to a million or more students 
without involving expenditures which the 
public, for the present at least, is not pre- 
pared to meet. The educator’s task, then, 
is to find alternative methods of imparting 
knowledge and developing intellectual abil- 
ity, which will meet the specifications set 
by large numbers of students and a limited 
public purse, yet will not sacrifice the qual- 
ity of the end product. To say, as some do, 
that this is impossible, before the search has 
well begun, is scarcely in harmony with the 
temper of the modern, scientific age. The 
achievements brought about in the past few 
centuries through a combination of patient 
gathering of facts, brilliant hypothesis and 
dogged experimentation should convince us 
that the realm of the seemingly impossible 
is the richest of all fields for exploration. 
In this search for new methods, the pub- 
licly supported colleges and universities 
must assume the leadership; with them it 
is, indeed, a question of actual survival. 
Many private institutions will share in 
that leadership, but the pressure on private 
institutions to seek change is not so great 
nor so compelling. Private institutions can 
and do limit their registration more or less 
arbitrarily when and if tuition charges are 
not sufficient to do so. They can and do 
select the type of student that they wish to 
educate, and the ends for which they wish 
to educate him, whether for intellectual 
leadership or for citizenship or for both or 
neither. Public colleges and universities 
must accept all high-school graduates who 
have revealed even a potential capacity for 
further learning. Education in a democ- 
racy is primarily their problem, not only 
because it affects them most directly but 
also because they belong to the people and 
upon them chiefly public faith in higher 
education depends. If they can not accept 
and serve well all who are capable of bene- 
fiting by higher learning, it is imperative 
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that this be proved conclusively and 
quickly, so that we may turn to other alter- 
natives. 

One of the most discouraging predictions 
concerning the outcome of these experi- 
ments is based upon an assumption of men- 
tal deterioration in student bodies. With 
increasing numbers of students, it is said, 
the quality of the average mind, to which 
the college or university must cater, has 
seriously declined. It is pointed out that 
as recently as 1900 there were about 167,000 
young men and women enrolled in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, while to-day 
the number so enrolled is more than a mil- 
lion (1,055,000 in 1934). On the basis of 
these statistics, some maintain that we are 
necessarily drawing students from a lower 
intellectual classification than we did forty 
years ago and that, in seeking to fit the 
offering to the capacities of these students, 
the universities will inevitably lower stand- 
ards, a real education will no longer follow 
upon the process, and the future of the 
American people will be imperiled by the 
production of superficially trained leaders 
wearing the labels of education but lacking 
its substance. I am not at all convinced 
that this pessimistic prediction is inevitable, 
though as a possible serious danger we must 
guard against it. 

The million or more young men and 
women now enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities represent, after all, only about one 
tenth of the total college-age population. 
Before we can say that this figure more than 
exhausts the supply of mentalities capable 
of using and benefiting from college train- 
ing, we must be prepared to say that less 
than 10 per cent. of the youth of this coun- 
try are intellectually above the average. I 
know of no studies which demonstrate this. 
Neither do I know of any studies which 
prove that the 167,000 students who were 
registered in college in 1900 were inher- 
ently superior. Undoubtedly we are now 
drafting students from a greater variety of 
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home environments; their intellectual con- 
ditioning is less standardized than it was 
forty years ago; and they may lack more 
of the purely acquirable characteristics 
which we include in the definition of an 
educated person. But to say arbitrarily 
that, because we are drafting 10 per cent. 
of the yorth of the country into college, we 
are necessarily catering to a markedly in- 
ferior group is not justified by any facts so 
far available to us. And surely it can not 
be said, in the teeth of present world con- 
ditions, that this nation or any other is 
suffering from overtraining of the intellect. 

If there be any basis for postulating a 
retrogression of intelligence in student 
bodies, it derives not so much from the 
increased size of these student bodies as 
from lack of perfection in our methods of 
selection. In other words, I doubt whether 
the best 10 per cent. of the youth of the 
country could be proved to be markedly 
lower in average intelligence than the best 
5 per cent.; but I also doubt whether we 
are now getting the best 10 per cent., any 
more than in years past we got the best 5 
per cent. In guarding against a future 
lowering of educational standards, I am less 
worried about the total number of students 
involved than I am about the way in which 
they are selected. I agree with President 
Conant, of Harvard University, that ‘‘one 
fundamental problem confronts all the uni- 
versities of this great democracy. How 
shall we select those whom we are to edu- 
eate?’’ Our methods of judging scholastic 
aptitude are indeed sorely in need of im- 
provement. The problem has two parts: 
(1) to develop satisfactory methods of 
diverting to more suitable channels those 
students whose talents are not suited to 
university study, and (2) actively to en- 
courage students with inherent intellectual 
ability to come to the university and receive 
there the training which will enable them 
to carry forward successfully the enter- 
prises of our modern society. The need is 
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for a positive as well as a negative program. 

Equal in importance to the selection of 
the proper student material for college in- 
struction, seeing that it reaches college and 
that it is given help in staying there, 
through part-time employment, scholar- 
ships or loans, is the problem of offering 
instruction which will fit the needs of the 
students concerned and of the society to 
which they belong. Most existing college 
and university curricula have grown as 
haphazardly as Topsy in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’’ With few exceptions, the stimuli 
for curricula development have come from 
outside the institution rather than from 
inside, and the process of change has been 
a gradual yielding to pressure rather than 
rational progress in accordance with pre- 
conceived plans. Because the United States 
has been passing through a pioneer period 
of rapid development of natural resources, 
the dominant philosophy of the social order 
has been materialistic. We have talked of 
ideals but have reserved our social rewards 
chiefly for those who accumulate wealth. 
As a consequence, the entirely human desire 
for economie security has frequently degen- 
erated into a dog fight for surplus over and 
above security. And the university has 
been drawn into the fray. Statisticians 
proved that individuals with college de- 
grees averaged so many dollars more annual 
income than those without. It was patent 
to every one that a college degree carried 
with it a definite prestige value. So thou- 
sands of students came to college, sometimes 
on their own initiative, sometimes on the 
urgent advice of parents, because it seemed 
to be the high road to social status and a 
larger income. 

They came, these students, with no ab- 
Stract desires to be satisfied but with quite 
practical demands for a course of training 
which would give them the college gradu- 
ate’s status and income, as advertised. 
When existing professional curricula with 
imposing labels became overcrowded, new 
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ones were organized, and even the so-called 
cultural courses were fitted to professional 
curricula in answer to the demand. The 
important thing was to have all courses 
appear to lead somewhere, even if only to 
a niche in the world beyond graduation too 
small to accommodate more than 10 per 
cent. of the students enrolled in them. 
Under the dominance of this idea many 
curricula were established which prepared 
the student for nothing except eventually 
to become a professor just like those giving 
the courses, even though only a small frac- 
tion of the number enrolled could hope to 
win this distinction. The rest of the group 
departed to apply their rudimentary pro- 
fessional training for a professorship to 
clerking or bond selling. 

Lately, we have been awakening to the 
fact that it is not very desirable to offer 
specialized training for a profession which 
the individual can’t hope to follow. Even 
the argument that through specialization 
the student gains a greater depth of knowl- 
edge hardly seems to compensate for lead- 
ing him into a blind alley. One may, of 
course, practice digging wells in the middle 
of the Sahara desert, but the same practice 
value could be obtained by digging holes in 
more accessible and promising spots to 
which one might return on occasion in later 
life to cool a fevered brow if not to germi- 
nate a seed of thought. We are coming to 
realize, also, that it is literally impossible 
to add a sufficient number of different 
specialties to give practical occupational 
training to every student who comes to col- 
lege. The number of possible occupations 
is too great to be covered by any or all uni- 
versity curricula, the occupational outlook 
is changing too rapidly, and the problem of 
limiting the number of students to be 
trained to the requirements of each occupa- 
tion is too complex. 

An answer to the question of the kind of 
training to be offered to those who will come 
to the college of the future, therefore, does 
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not appear to lie in the direction of greater 
specialization whether for the old-line pro- 
fessions or other specific callings. Profes- 
sionalization there must be, but only so far 
as the technical requirements of a given 
profession or calling are too great to be met 
satisfactorily through practical experience, 
and only so far as the public welfare is 
safeguarded by demanding that these re- 
quirements be satisfied. For the greater 
number of students the common need is 
preparation for intelligent living in what- 
ever occupation is later followed. 

This same general conclusion concerning 
future trends in public university curricula 
can be strengthened, I believe, by this con- 
sideration: Is society at present in greatest 
need of increased technical proficiency: in 
specific occupations, or of greater profi- 
ciency in the various human relationships 
—the relationships of man to man, of man 
to nature, of nation to nation and of civ- 
ilization as a whole to the past and to the 
future. Should civilization fail, it will not 
be for lack of men technically competent in 
routine labors. It will fail for lack of men 
capable of looking above and beyond that 
circumscribed horizon. Unless the univer- 
sity is given eyes to see in this aspect of 
the problem of higher education, its most 
inspiring opportunity, it will be counting 
pebbles while the stars fall. 

From whatever angle one considers the 
relation of college and university curricula 
to the needs of the horde of young men and 
women now matriculating annually, he is 
driven to the conclusion that the first need 
is to ascertain what knowledge is funda- 
mental to society and necessary to every 
member of it who cherishes a hope either to 
assume leadership or to be an intelligent 
follower. This basic knowledge should at 
least serve as the starting point in the 
organizing of university curricula. One 
might be justified in saying that, regardless 
of his future plans, the university student 
should have a basal comprehension of social 
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institutions, of man’s relations to nature 
and the physical universe, of the arts and 
the humanities, and of the tools of think- 
ing; language, mathematics, and so forth. 
The charge will be made that the attempt 
to provide this general understanding in 
the college years will only lead to superfi- 
ciality, to the absorbent rather than the 
active type of mind. This is to be ques- 
tioned. Certainly there is little evidence 
that a person can be taught to think only 
by requiring him to exhaust the possibilities 
of some arbitrarily isolated fragment of 
knowledge. All that we are sure of is that 
one can’t think in a vacuum empty of any 
knowledge whatever. When Pope sagely 
remarked that ‘‘A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,’’ he forgot to add that no 
knowledge is little short of tragic. 

Along these lines the experimenting of 
the public colleges and universities must 
move. Some common equipment of learn- 
ing must be sought with which the people 
of the nation can start to find a way out 
of their difficulties, some foundation upon 
which they can build social ideals for their 
children and their children’s children. 
Several colleges and universities have al- 
ready begun to move in this direction. The 
so-called ‘‘general college’’ is one approach 
to the problem. So far as these general col- 
leges establish a common ground on which 
minds may meet in community of under- 
standing, and give perspective to mental 
horizons from a social outlook, they are 
contributing to the ends which the univer- 
sity must achieve. But when they are set 
up, as is true of some of them, merely to 
serve students of non-university ability, 
because this is easier to do than to attack 
the problem of selecting students who have 
ability, then they are defeating their own 
purpose. For they are not only using up 
time, energy and money which would better 
be expended elsewhere, but they are also 
spreading the mischievous imputation that 
a cultural education and a broad under- 
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standing of life in all its aspects are but 
second-rate objectives to be sought only by 
those who lack the particular talents for 
specialization. 

Sir James Arthur Salter, one of the lead- 
ing economists of England, summed up the 
matter rightly in the course of an address 
which he delivered on a recent visit to the 
University of California. In his words: 
‘‘Those who enter business should do so 
intending not merely to pursue their pri- 
vate fortunes but to collaborate with others 
in raising professional standards and im- 
proving the conditions under which com- 
petitive business is carried on; those who 
enter any part of the financial system 
should similarly try continuously to cure 
its patent defects; those who become law- 
yers should help to secure that the law is 
more simple, more expeditious, less expen- 
sive and better adapted to the changing 
conditions of modern life. This is the tem- 
per and outlook which now needs most 
encouragement in each new generation as 
it takes up its adult tasks; this is the pub- 
lie aspect of all private enterprise which 
universities should regard as their special 
function to emphasize and_ encourage. 
Thus, and thus only, can we hope that the 
coming generation will be adequate to the 
great distinctive task of our age; to answer 
the present challenge to man’s constructive 
intelligence; to enter worthily upon the 
adventure of the twentieth century—the 
Age of Adventurous Public Effort which 
is succeeding to that of Adventurous Indi- 
vidualism.’’ Such a purpose involves much 
else than the professional competence of the 
individual. There must be an integration 
of the activities of the members of society, 
a community of ideals in which all share. 
I seriously doubt whether we are now doing 
our best to create this community of ideals. 
If the pressure of increasing student regis- 
tration will force us to give greater atten- 
tion to it our present difficulties may prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. 
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First, then, we must learn the art of dis- 
crimination, of judging student material: 
to differentiate, to appraise, to evaluate 
personality, skills, knowledge, and espe- 
cially the individual’s capacity to make 
logical application of whatever abilities and 
knowledge he may possess to concrete situa- 
tions. Once we have assured ourselves that 
we are getting the best minds in each gen- 
eration, and have obtained at least some 
understanding of their varying potentiali- 
ties, we can stop worrying about the num- 
ber of them. It will not then be a difficult 
task to strike a balance between specialized 
professional training and general cultural 
education, and thus avoid the economic and 
social waste that is entailed by specialized 
training for specialities which students can 
not follow. This is democracy’s demand 
upon present and future educators, and it 
must be met by the publicly supported col- 
leges and universities. They must inspire 
a greater interest in self-education, a 
greater desire, that is, to be an intelligent, 
an educated person. In so doing they will 
not only free brilliant minds from the psy- 
chological drag of doing just enough to get 
by compulsory, unsuitable requirements, 
but will also place a premium on the indi- 
vidual effort of all students. Intelligence 
is not wholly a product of one particular 
type of gene: it is a compound of at least 
two: brains and the will to work. Nor is 
sound leadership a unitary column; it has 
at least two pillars: disciplined character 
and tested intelligence. 

The public institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country clearly can not continue 
to set up for greater and greater numbers 
of students guideposts leading into blind 
alleys; or to demand more money for tra- 
ditional processes that are failing to meet 
the public need. They must examine and 
reexamine their traditional beliefs, discard 
those which have nothing but antiquity in 
their favor, and develop modern techniques 
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for the requirements of modern times. The 
necessity of doing this is derived not alone 
from the obvious fact that continued public 
support of education depends upon the will- 
ingness of educators to meet the considered 
needs of the people. It derives also from 
the fact that the future of the democratic 
principle, which depends upon mass educa- 
tion, be determined by the alertness and 
progressiveness of the institutions which 
provide that education. Either educational 
institutions must prepare a democracy to 
solve its problems as they arise, or that 
democracy will fail and a synthetic solution 
will be administered by a fascist or com- 
munist dictator. 

We commemorate here to-day the daring 
hope of a small group of determined men, 
the founders of this college, upon whose 
vigorous souls, courageous hearts, adven- 
turous spirits and loyal devotion, this in- 
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stitution has been reared. With feelings of 
gratitude we look back through half a cen. 
tury and pay homage to faith that could 
see through obstacles and to ideals which 
are indeed eternal. We salute, also, their 
suecessors who established firmly in this 
new and pioneer state a college of such 
power and purpose. By its fruits the faith 
and works of the people of Utah have been 
abundantly rewarded. Yet only a start has 
been made. With the earnestness and 
vision of the pioneers of Deseret, we, too, 
must press on. May you, to whom the torch 
has been handed, see the breadth and 
brightness of your opportunity. And may 
this college, disciplined by the past but free 
of its fetters, inspired and undismayed by 
the future, mounting from strength to 
strength, continue to prepare your children 
to attain new levels of human welfare and 
achievement. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 

THE establishment of central film organiza- 
tions in each part of the British Empire is advo- 
cated by the British Film Institute in a report 
on the machinery for the distribution and ex- 
hibition of educational films within the British 
Empire. 

In spite of the considerable and growing 
desire to use educational films, the report, ac- 
cording to the London Times, states that their 
actual use is increasing very slowly. The main 
difficulties appear to be lack of knowledge of the 
films and apparatus available, the necessarily 
high cost of hiring copies in places situated at 
great distances from the United Kingdom, and 
the difficulty of obtaining a proper supply with- 
out purchasing copies outright. The British 
Film Institute expresses the opinion that the 
distribution of educational films within the Em- 
pire can only be substantially increased as facili- 
ties for exhibiting them develop and as demand, 
supply and distribution are more fully ecoordi- 
nated through a central organization. 

In addition to the more general functions of 
such organizations in collecting and distributing 


information and advice, it is suggested that they 
might advise on questions arising with regard 
to the local production of educational films. The 
institute, however, is careful to point out that it 
is doubtful whether Colonial administrations can 
successfully undertake such production to any 
great extent without expert professional and 
technical assistance. Another function of the 
suggested central organizations would be to 
maintain close cooperation with the local film 
trade with a view to promoting the exhibition 
of commercial films of educational value such as 


_ documentaries. 


Other sections of the report deal with the 
handling and maintenance of projectors and ap- 
paratus where there is no main electricity sup- 
ply, and the provision of commentaries in sev- 
eral different dialects. Appendices give lists of 
makers of apparatus and organizations and 
firms from which films may be bought. 

Dominion and Colonial Governments recog- 
nize the value of the film as a means of bring- 
ing pictorial impressions of life in their own 
countries before the schools of the United King- 
dom, and the Empire Film Library at the In- 
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perial Institute, South Kensington, now receives 
from time to time important contributions from 
oversea. 

THE FAIRBRIDGE FARM TRAINING 

SCHOOLS 

Tue ultimate establishment throughout Can- 
ada of Fairbridge Farm Training Schools for 
orphan British immigrants, as reported in The 
Christian Science Monitor, advanced another 
step with the gift of the 2,500 acre Okanagan 
“Fintry” estate, valued at between $30,000 and 
$50,000. It is situated at the head of Okanagan 
Lake and is considered one of the most self-con- 
tained ranehes in the Provinee. It will become 


the finishing school for the Fairbridge movement 
at its Vaneouver Island farm training school. 
It comprises range lands, orchards and trap 


lines. It was the retreat of a retired Scottish 
publisher, Captain J. C. DunWater. Now about 
a hundred and thirty British boys and girls learn 
farming and domestie work at the Duncan, B. C., 


headquarters. Preparations are being made for 
training in eattle breeding and fruit growing in 
the new training farm. 

Kingsley Fairbridge in 1912 founded the first 
Fairbridge unit in Australia with the sum of 
$10,000 raised among members of the Colonial 


Club of the University of Oxford. After years 
of struggling, he gained the recognition of the 
Australian Government, which lent substantial 
financial assistanee. It is stated that Mr. Fair- 
bridge proved his point—that youth, unset in 
ways and eustoms, could be readily adapted to 
farm life despite an early urban environment. 
Ninety per cent. of the Australian Fairbridge 
graduates, it is said, have remained on the land. 

British social leaders, encouraged by a $5,000 
gift from the Duke of Windsor, then the Prince 
of Wales, subseribed $500,000 to construct the 
first Canadian unit near Dunean on Vancouver 
Island. This school is winning the support of 
the citizens of British Columbia. Business lead- 
ers constitute an active advisory board. There 
are many applications from farmers who wish 
to employ Fairbridge graduates. 

Students range between the ages of five to 
fifteen years, and they are picked from English 
and Seottish orphan homes and from over- 
crowded poverty-stricken homes. They receive 
the regular British Columbia school training in 
addition to intensive education in the Canadian 
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phase of agriculture. At the age of fifteen years 
the boys are employed by British Columbia 
farmers. Half their wages is paid into the Fair- 
bridge trust fund held by the school, to be used 
in later years by the students to establish their 
own farms. Fairbridge girls, who in nine cases 
out of ten, it is said, marry Fairbridge boys, are 
released to homes as “domestics” under identical 
arrangements. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
COMMITTEE 

THE Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has announced that Carolyn F. Ulrich, 
chief of the periodicals division of the New York 
Public Library, who was recently appointed 
American representative for the Committee on 
Documentation of the International Standards 
Association, is now serving with two interna- 
tional groups concerned with international stand- 
ards for documentation. National chairmen 
from twelve countries, including Miss Ulrich for 
the United States, represent the Committee on 
Standards for Libraries and Periodicals of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions. 

The aims of the international library commit- 
tee concerned with standards are: 


1. To have universally recognized and put into 
practice those standards which are already inter- 
nationally accepted in the library, book, and peri- 
odical world. 

2. To prepare for international discussion the un- 
solved questions of standardization which are of 
general interest, or special questions brought up by 
members. 


At the World Congress on Universal Docu- 
mentation in Paris last year, two sessions of 
the committee for standards were held, spon- 
sored by the International Institute of Docu- 


mentation. Among matters discussed were: 


The execution of standards previously inter- 
nationally accepted, including international rules 
for the abbreviation of titles of periodicals, intro- 
duction of bibliographical cards and reference 
cards, and filing border (Ordnungsleiste) on covers 
of periodicals. Proposals for standards included: 
Rules for an adequate form of periodicals. Pro- 
posed are: The German standard DIN 1503 and 
the ‘‘American Recommended Practice for Refer- 
ence Data for Periodicals.’’ 

Rules for short quotations and indication of titles. 
Proposed is: German standard DIN 1505. 
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Uniform alphabetical rules for catalogues and 
reference books. German and Dutch rules have 
been perfected. 

Uniform rules for the transliteration of foreign 
characters. 


Miss Ulrich in a recent report writes: 


The futility of attempting standards unless all 
countries cooperate through internal organization 
as well as internationally is obvious. A suitable 
scheme should be worked out, based as far as possi- 
ble on present-day practice. Uniformity of practice 
will not alone broaden the field of research facilities 
and vastly improve and accelerate all phases of 
library work, but it will eliminate much waste. 


THE STUDENT CENTER AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Pians for the construction of the Illini Union 
building, a new student center ot the Univer- 
sity of Illinois to be built at the cost of $1,000,- 
000, has been completed. The University of Illi- 
nois Foundation reports that the executive com- 
mittee has negotiated a loan of $550,000 from 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The remainder is being supplied by a 
grant of $445,000 from the PWA and alumni 
gifts. The loan is to be repaid within twenty 
years by small additions to the regular student 
activity fees. 

The building, plans for which were made by 
Ernest L. Stouffer, university architect, will be a 
four-story structure with basement and sub-base- 
ment, and will be completed by September, 1939, 
provided further alumni gifts of approximately 
$250,000 for equipment and furnishings are 
forthcoming. It will be built just south of 
Green Street, near the site formerly occupied by 
University Hall. In the basement will be a 
cafeteria, grill and soda fountain room, kitchens 
and a billiard room. The first floor will have a 
central lobby, lounges, book exchange, browsing 
rooms, union administrative offices, alumni asso- 
ciation and foundation headquarters and ticket 
offices. 

Second floor rooms will consist of faculty 
offices, a dining-room, lounges and a large serv- 
ing kitehen. On the third floor will be private 
dining rooms, meeting rooms and student organi- 
zation offices. On the fourth will be alumni and 
guest rooms. 

Through the second and third floors in the 
east wing will extend a combination hall and 
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auditorium. In the sub-basement will be bowl. 
ing alleys, storage rooms and space for mechan- 
ical equipment. A terrace is planned for the 
south side of the building. 

The student center is part of a program to be 
earried out this fall and winter at a cost of $4. 
000,000. Work on the natural resources build- 
ing is expected to start about October 1. This 
will provide better facilities for the state natural 
history and state geological surveys. A state 
appropriation of $700,000 for the construction 
of a new classroom building has been approved 
by the university trustees. An additional grant 
by the PWA of $527,227 for improvements in 
the university library and McKinley Memorial 
Hospital is sought. In addition, the university 
has made application for a PWA loan and 
grant amounting to $1,180,000 for the construe- 
tion of a men’s dormitory to house 550 students. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., reports 
that permission for dissolution of the George 
Washington Memorial Association, incorporated 
forty years ago to aid in increasing opportuni- 
ties for higher education in the Capital, has been 
granted by District Court Justice Oscar R. 
Luhring, who acted on a petition of the organ- 
ization’s trustees. 

The dissolution enables the association to turn 
over its permanent fund, in excess of $200,000, 
to George Washington University. 

In granting a final decree, Justice Luhring 
authorized Corcoran Thom, president of the 
American Security and Trust Company and 
trustee of the association, to pay all costs of 
the proceedings out of the association’s funds. 

The association was incorporated on Septem- 
ber 15, 1898, “to aid in securing in the City of 
Washington the increase of opportunities for 
higher education, as recommended by George 
Washington.” .. . 

Many persons throughout the country were 
taken in as members. Contributions, sometimes 
as small as 10 cents, raised the treasury account 
to more than $500,000, and an additional $300,- 
000 in income from investments increased its 
resources to upward of $800,000, of which ap- 
proximately $600,000 has been spent. 

Congress in 1913 granted the association 4 
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tract of land between Sixth and Seventh Streets, 
N.W., for the erection of a memorial to General 
Washington. Work on the structure was started 
eight years later, but subsequently abandoned. 

Because of the failure of the association to 
build the memorial, Congress took back the land 
and granted it to the Smithsonian Institution. 
The National Art Gallery, made possible by the 
late Andrew W. Mellon, is being erected there. 

In their petition, the trustees said they decided 
to turn over the association’s funds to George 
Washington University because of “the char- 
acter and high standing of its scholastic work, 
because of its location in the National Capital 
and because said university bears the name of 
George Washington.” 

The gift, they said, will best fulfill the desires 
of the contributors of the funds for a suitable 
memorial to George Washington. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

THE Pennsylvania State Association for Adult 
Education, cooperating with the Middle Atlantic 
States Regional Conference on Adult Education, 
has announced an Adult Education Conference 
to be held at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
on October 26, 27 and 28. 

The subject selected for this conference is 
“Adult Education and Social Action,” empha- 
sizing the responsibilities and cooperative rela- 
tionships for adult education on the part of 
federal, state and municipal governments, as well 
as private institutions and organizations. 

The general session will be opened on October 
26 by Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, president of 
the State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa., 
who is president of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. Dr. Charles Beury, 
president of Temple University, and Dr. William 
Henry Welsh, assistant to associate superinten- 
dent in charge of staff, Board of Public Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, will also speak. 

In addition to demonstrations of adult educa- 
tion and departmental meetings, a host of promi- 
nent educators have agreed to lead and partici- 
pate in diseussions of significance. Among those 
scheduled to speak are: 


. Dr. Henry Klonower, director of teacher educa- 
tion and certification, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Morse A. Cartwright, director, American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, New York, N. Y. 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Har Sinai Congregation, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Ross O. Runnels, principal, Maplewood Junior 
High School, South Orange and Maplewood, N. J. 

Helen Hall, Henry Street Settlement, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Walter J. Campbell, educational adviser, Ex- 
tension Division, The Town Hall, Ine., New York, 
N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

THE seventh Educational Conference will be 
sponsored this fall by the Committee on Mea- 
surement and Guidance of the American Council 
on Edueation, the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Edu- 
eation Association, the Cooperative Test Service 
and the Educational Records Bureau. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City on October 27 and 28 and will be open 
to all students of education, whether or not they 
hold membership in the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Reservations should be made in advance 
through the Educational Records Bureau. 

Dr. Ben D. Wood, director of the Educational 
Records Bureau and Cooperative Test Service, 
will open the meetings with a discussion of the 
role of measurement in individualizing education. 
Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, will speak on the crucial 
problem of the training and selection of teach- 
ers. The project which he is directing has been 
made possible by a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board. Dr. George D. Stoddard, dean of 
the Graduate College of the State University of 
Iowa and for many years director of the lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, will present at 
the luncheon session on October 27 an analysis 
and interpretation of data which indicate that 
the average IQ of about two hundred children 
was increased about twenty points in a period 
of three or four years. On Thursday afternoon 
Dr. Samuel T. Orton will present a paper on 
the nature and cure of reading difficulties. At 
the annual dinner on Thursday evening, Dr. 
Francis T. Spaulding, professor of education at 
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Harvard University, and Regent John Lord 
O’Brian, of New York State, will give the re- 
sults of the New York State Regents’ inquiry 
into the cost and character of education. 

On Friday morning, Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, 
librarian and dean of instruction of Stephens 
College, will speak on the importance of the 
library in education, and Dr. Robert M. Bear, 
assistant professor of psychology at Dartmouth 
College, will follow with a paper on remedial 
reading and eye clinic work that has been car- 
ried on at Dartmouth College. President H. W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University, will be the 
speaker at the Friday luncheon session. 

A meeting of the Conference of State Di- 
rectors called by the American Council on Edu- 
cation will be held at the closing session on 
Friday afternoon, when Dr. Walter V. Bingham 
will speak on “A National Perspective on Test- 
ing and Guidance”; Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Wis- 
consin, on “The Seope and Character of State 
Testing Programs,” and Dr. H. T. Manuel, of 
the University of Texas, on “The Use of Test 
Results.” 


REORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


THe American Association of Junior Colleges, 
now in its nineteenth year, has been reorganized 
in accordance with a plan adopted at its last 
annual convention in Philadelphia on March 4 
and 5. 

The reorganization plan provides for a na- 
tional headquarters office to be opened on Sep- 
tember 1 at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Walter Crosby Eells will be the first 
executive secretary of the reorganized associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Eells for the past ten years has been pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford University. He 
has just resigned that position to accept the new 
appointment. He is the author of “The Junior 
College,” which is the most extensive text-book 
on the junior college movement. For eight years 
he has been the editor of the Junior College 
Journal. He has participated, also, in various 
surveys of junior colleges from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coasts, and has written many mono- 
graphs and articles relating to junior colleges. 
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The American Association of Junior Colleges is 
fortunate, indeed, to secure the services of Dr, 
Eells in the capacity of executive secretary. 

The establishment of a central executive office 
in Washington will have considerable influence 
in stimulating and guiding the future activities 
of the association. Through such office, it will 
be possible to render more effective and practical 
help to the junior colleges throughout the 
country. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges 
was organized at St. Louis in 1920 with thirty- 
four member institutions representing twelve 
states. Since 1922 Dr. Doak S. Campbell has 
been secretary. The growth of the association to 
almost 300 members has been due in large part 
to his many years of voluntary service. He has 
been the moving spirit in the association and an 
important unifying factor in the growth of the 
junior college movement. Increasing and im- 
portant duties at Peabody, however, particularly 
since his promotion to the deanship of the Grad- 
uate School, have compelled him to relinquish 
his position as secretary of the association. He 
submitted his resignation at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
last Mareh, but was kind and gracious enough 
to agree to serve until a committee on reorgani- 
zation could work out plans for his successor. 
During Dr. Campbell’s secretaryship, the num- 
ber of junior colleges in the United States has 
grown from approximately two hundred institu- 
tions to 553 in forty-four states, as shown by the 
latest published directory. During the same 
period, the number of students enrolled in these 
institutions has increased from 16,000 to more 
than 136,000, a remarkable growth, indeed. 
There is reason to believe that there will be a 
marked increase during the next decade, both in 
number of institutions and in enrolment in them. 

The reorganization committee, as appointed 
at the Philadelphia meeting, consisted of Arthur 
Andrews, Grand Rapids Junior College, Michi- 
gan; Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn.; A. M. Hitch, Kemper 
Military School, Boonville, Mo.; Robert J. Tre- 
vorrow, Centenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
town, N. J., and Nicholas Ricciardi, San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, 
Calif., president-elect of the association, chair- 
man. 
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For detailed information concerning the reor- 
ganization plan, junior college administrators 
are urged to write to the Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells. 


NicHo.Las RICccraRpDI, 
President 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


THE appointment has been announced of 
twenty new members to the teaching staff of 
Queens College, New York City, to care for 
the added enrolment next fall. Those appointed 
are: 

Phillips Bradley, Ph.D., associate professor at 
Amherst College, to be professor of political 
science. 

John J. Meng, Ph.D., assistant professor at the 
Catholic University, to be instructor in contempo- 
rary civilization. 

Henry David, Ph.D., instructor of history at City 
College, to be instructor of history. 

Henry S. Miller, M.A., instructor in the extension 
division, Columbia University, formerly instructor 
of social studies at Horace Mann School for Boys, 
to be instructor in economics and social science. 

Vera Shlakman, Ph.D., instructor in economics in 
Sweet Briar College, to be instructor in economics 
and contemporary Civilization. 

Alfred Francis Huettner, Ph.D., professor of bi- 
ology, New York University, to be associate pro- 
fessor of biology. 

Maxwell Leigh Eidinoff, Ph.D., research assis- 
tant and instructor in chemistry at Penn State Col- 
lege, to be instructor in chemistry. 

Hallock Cowles Campbell, Ph.D., instructor in the 
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Browne and Nichols School, to be instructor in 
chemistry. 

Wallace de Laguna, Ph.D., assistant in geology, 
Harvard University, formerly geologist in the 
United States Geological Survey, to be instructor 
in geology and science survey. 

Leo Zippin, Ph.D., research assistant and instruc- 
tor in New York University, to be instructor in 
mathematics. 

Newman A. Hall, Ph.D., teaching assistant in 
mathematics, California Institute of Technology, to 
be instructor in mathematics. 

Harry Kurz, Ph.D., professor and head of the 
department of Romance languages, University of 
Nebraska, to be associate professor of Romance 
languages. 

Harold Frederick Henry Lenz, Ph.D., instructor 
in German, New York University, to be instructor 
in German. 

Maria Boudreaux, M.A., instructor in French, 
Sweet Briar College and the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, to be instructor in French. 

Richard O’Brien, fellow in Romance languages, 
Queens College, to be tutor in French. 

Robert Armstrong Pratt, Ph.D, assistant profes- 
sor of English, University of Rochester, to be in- 
structor in English. 

Dudley David Straus, M.A., instructor in English, 
evening and summer session of City College, to be 
tutor in English. 

Frederick Boege, M.A., fellow in English at 
Queens College, to be tutor in English. 

Edwin J. Stringham, Ph.D, assistant professor 
of music, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and professor of music, Union Theological Semi- 
nary and Juilliard Foundation, to be associate pro- 
fessor of music. 

Josef Vincent Lombardo, M.A., Litt.D., tutor in 
art, Brooklyn College, to be instructor in art. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. FRANK EVERSULL, president of Huron 
College, S. D., and vice-president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Universities, 
has been elected president of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at Fargo. The college was 
removed from the accredited list of the asso- 
ciation a year ago after seven members of the 
faculty had been dismissed. Dr. Eversull has 
announced that he will take steps to have the col- 
lege reinstated. 


Dr. Pump H. FauK has been named to suc- 
ceed Frank §. Hyer as president of Central 
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State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. He 
was formerly superintendent of schools at Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


C. C. Swain, for the past fifteen years presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at Mayville, 
North Dakota, has been appointed president of 
the State Teachers College at Minot, North 
Dakota, to take the place of the late George A. 
McFarland. 


THe Rev. Joun J. McLarney, known as a 
Catholic radio preacher, has been appointed 
president of Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Tue Rev. Epwarp B. Bunn, 8.J., professor 
of senior psychology at Fordham University, 
New York, has been appointed president of 
Loyola College, Evergreen, Md. He succeeds the 
Rev. Joseph A. Canning, S.J. 


Dr. F. Ettis JoHNSON has resigned as dean 
of the College of Engineering at the University 
of Missouri to accept a similar position at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. George MarrHews MopLin, since 1935 
assistant professor at Princeton University, has 
been appointed dean of the department of busi- 
ness administration at the University of Rich- 
mond. 


Henry E. Fo.ry, formerly corporation coun- 
sel of Boston, has been appointed acting dean 
of the Law School of Boston College, pending a 
permanent appointment. He fills the post made 
vacant by the resignation on July 9 of William 
O’Keefe. 

Dr. Kart F. Orrvern, general chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Junior Academy of Science 
and professor of physics at the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., has been appointed head 
of the department of science at the State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pa. 


Dr. JAMES HarGreaves, lecturer in mathe- 
matics at Reading University, England, has been 
appointed principal of South Shields Marine 
School. He sueceeds H. Cullen, who is retiring 
after holding the position for thirty-one years. 


Dr. Mary A. BENNETT, librarian of the Fur- 
ness Memorial in the University of Pennsylvania 
Library, has been appointed supervisor of the 
binding department of the Columbia University 
Library to succeed Frank C. Erb, whose retire- 
ment became effective on July 1. 


At Black Mountain College, N. C., Dr. Erwin 
Straus, neurologist and psychiatrist of Berlin, 
has been appointed professor of psychology. 
Other new members of the faculty include Dr. 
Walter C. Barnes, since 1931 associate professor 
of history at Smith College, professor of his- 
tory; Dr. Kenneth Kurtz, who held a Rhodes 
scholarship from North Dakota, professor of 
English literature. Dr. Charles Lindsley has 
been made head of the department of chem- 
istry. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, J. Lloyd 
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Mahony, director of the evening division since 
1934, has been transferred to Erie, where he he- 
comes director of the Junior College center of 
the university. Dr. W. W. H. Sones, director of 
the Erie Center since 1928, returns to the uni- 
versity as a professor in the School of Eduea- 
tion. Frank W. Shockley, director of the ex- 
tension division and of summer sessions since 
1925, will direct adult part-time study, including 
extension work and summer sessions and late 
afternoon, Saturday and evening classes. 


Dr. WiLL1AM E. YOUNG, assistant professor of 
elementary education at Syracuse University, 
has been appointed director of the Division of 
Elementary Education for the New York State 
Education Department. 


DanIEL J. KELLY has been appointed director 
of physical education in the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. He succeeds Ray- 
mond A. Graysen, who will be assigned to 
Hyannis State Teachers College as supervisor 
of physical education. 


Dr. HERBERT SPENCER JONES has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools of Gary, Ind. 
He succeeds the late Dr. William A. Wirt, who 
as superintendent of schools founded the “work- 
play-study” education system. Dr. Jones has 
been acting superintendent since April. 


ERNEsT P. Carr, superintendent of schools at 
Marlboro, Mass., after twenty-five years of ser- 
vice has resigned as a protest against the ap- 
pointment of a teacher by the school committee 
contrary to his recommendations. 


Fox D. Houpen, principal of Governor Clin- 
ton School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. 


Dr. Davin E. WEGLEIN, superintendent of 
schools for Baltimore, Md., sailed on August 3 
for Europe, where he plans to stay until the be- 
ginning of the next school year. 


Dr. Hunter Miuuer, formerly historical ad- 
viser of the Department of State, has been 
named head of the newly established post of 
editor of the treaties. He will also advise See- 
retary Hull on historical and constitutional ques- 
tions. Carlton Savage, formerly assistant his- 
torical adviser, has been named counselor of the 
treaties department. 
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Miss DororHy D. Henry, social service 
worker in government positions since 1918 and 
now superintendent of the Juvenile Detention 
Home of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, will conduct 
a survey to aid in planning future methods and 
facilities for child welfare agencies at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Davin CLEGHORN THOMSON, formerly secre- 
tary to the Appeal Committee of the University 
of Oxford, has been appointed general secretary 
of the British Soeiety for the Protection of Sci- 
ence and Learning, in succession to Walter 
Adams. 


Av the close of the eighth annual convention 
of the National Association of Engineers and 
Custodians of schools, officers elected were: 
President, Louis H. Schwetye; Vice-president, 
Lee Roberts; Secretary, J. O. Sattler; Treasurer, 
Charles Desselman. 


Dr. Ropert J. KERNER, professor of modern 
European history at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been elected a corresponding member 
of the Rumanian Academy of Bucharest in 
recognition of his historical research in the 
Balkan states. He has received a publication of 
the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, prepared 
by Dr. Nicholas V. Michoff, which is dedicated 


to him. 


Tue fifth award of the Dawson Williams Me- 
morial Prize, which is given in recognition of 
work done in connection with pediatrics, has 
been made to Professor Leonard G. Parsons, 
professor of children’s diseases at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, for his researches into the 
diseases of children. It was presented to him 
at the Plymouth meeting of the British Medical 
Association on July 19. Professor Parsons de- 
livered the Dawson Williams Memorial lecture, 
describing his work on the nutritional problems 
of childhood. 


Dr. DanreL STARCH, consulting psychologist 
and director of the research department of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
delivered a series of eleven lectures on “Psy- 
chology for Living” at the Iowa State College 
during the week of July 11 to 16. 


Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, was one of a party that scaled North 
Twin mountain at Jasper National Park, Al- 
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berta, Canada, on July 25. This is the fourth 
ascent, the last having been made in 1927. 


Dr. Curtis MANNING GEER, professor emeri- 
tus of Hartford Theological Seminary, a member 
of the faculty for thirty-seven years, died on 
August 2 at the age of seventy-three years. 


Dr. FRANK QUACKENBUSH, president of the 
Associated School Boards and Trustees of New 
York State from 1921 to 1929, died on August 3 
at the age of sixty-four years. 


Dr. SH1INzO SHINJO, director of the Shanghai 
Science Institute and formerly chancellor of 
Kyoto Imperial University, died on August 1 at 
the age of sixty-six years. 


THE semi-centennial of the American Mathe- 
matical Society will be celebrated at the meeting 
of the society, from September 6 to 9, at Co- 
lumbia University, where the organization meet- 
ing, attended by six persons, took place on No- 
vember 24, 1888. The membership is now over 
two thousand, and each year five hundred re- 
search papers are presented at its meetings. 
Features of the celebration will be a series of 
ten invited addresses reviewing some of the 
progress of mathematics during the past fifty 
years; an address by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University; the presence of 
delegates from over fifty American and foreign 
mathematical anl scientific societies; exhibits of 
mathematical manuscripts, books, models and in- 
struments, and a “Birthday Dinner,” at which 
the society will have the unusual pleasure for a 
golden jubilee of honoring its principal founder, 
Professor Emeritus Thomas Scott Fiske, of 
Columbia University. 


Dr. FREDERICK L. REDEFER, national secretary 
of the Progressive Education Association, and 
Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder, vice-president of 
Northwestern University, delivered on August 3 
the principal addresses at a conference sponsored 
jointly by the School of Education of North- 
western University and the North Shore Branch 
of the Progressive Education Association. Dr. 
Redefer spoke on “Progressive Education Ad- 
vanees.” Dr. Snyder’s address was entitled 
“Certain Fundamental Educational Objectives.” 
Twelve speakers participated in the afternoon 
panel on the question “Do Progressive Schools 
Educate ?” 
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SUMMER session enrolment for the institutions 
of the Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion was 3,510 at the close of the first half of 
the quarter. This is 16 per cent. above the 
corresponding period for last year. In the 
Portland session the enrolment was 1,004; at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, 866; at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, 734; at Oregon Normal 
School, Monmouth, 528; at Southern Oregon 
Normal School, Ashland, 178; at Eastern Oregon 
Normal School, La Grande, 172, and at the In- 
stitute of Marine Biology, 28. 


WE learn from the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association that Governor Leche of 
Louisiana has signed the bill providing a library 
appropriation of $200,000 for the coming bien- 
nium. The appropriation includes $25,000 a 
year to continue a tri-parish experiment initi- 
ated by the State Library Commission, $25,000 
a year to carry out a second demonstration, and 
$50,000 a year for the State Library Commission. 
J. O. Modisette is chairman of the commission, 
and Essae M. Culver is executive secretary. A 
Citizens Library Movement representing some 
300,000 people in the state, of which Governor 
Leche was honorary chairman, supported the 
request for funds of the library commission. 


A GERMAN decree announces the establishment 
at Baireuth under the direction of Otto Storbel, 
archivist of the Baireuth City Library, of the 
“Richard Wagner Research Institute,” created to 
commemorate his one hundred and twenty-fifth 
birthday, celebrated this year. The institute will 
investigate all matters relative to Wagner’s life 
and work and will undertake the publication of 
a life of the composer. 


A pIspATCH to The New York Times from 
Montreux, Switzerland, states that the Interna- 
tional Student Service closed its seventeenth 
congress on August 3 with a decision to carry 
on its campaign for the relief of Chinese and 
Austrian students. It also decided to send a 
telegram to the inter-governmental refugee com- 
mittee in London on behalf of student refugees. 
At that time a final decision was made on the 
American invitation to hold next year’s congress 
at Cornell University. This invitation was 
warmly received by the congress, but the Euro- 
pean members feared that financial difficulties 
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might handicap their attending. Thirty-five 
American students attended this session, an un- 
usually large number. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
from Rome, dated August 3, states that a five. 
line communiqué printed in the entire Italian 
press on August 1 announces that “a decree has 
been issued by the Minister of National Educa- 
tion closing all Italian schools for the next scho- 
lastie year to foreign Jews, whether permanent 
residents of Italy or not. It is not yet clear 
whether ‘Jew’ for the purposes of this decree, 
is intended in the religious or biological sense 
and in the latter ease how far back the prospec- 
tive student is required to show ‘Aryan’ descent. 
The fact that the decree mentions only foreigners 
proves quite clearly that Italian Jews will be 
permitted to attend schools as freely as here- 
tofore. The Régime Fascista of Cremona advo- 
cates the dismissal of all Jewish teachers from 
Italian universities. Such a measure has been 
regarded as likely for some time, since fascism 
is anxious that all youth be taught to think 
along specified lines, but it had not advanced be- 
yond the stage of journalistic discussion. Jew- 
ish teachers in Italian universities are numerous, 
wherefore any measure such as that proposed by 
the Régime Fascista would impose hardship on a 
large number. 


A SUMMER school is being held this year ut 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Those in attendance 
planned to interpret current central European 
problems chiefly in the light of the twenty years 
of independence of Czechoslovakia and its posi- 
tion in the European picture. We learn from The 
Christian Science Monitor that the courses in- 
clude such subjects as “Democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia,” “National and Minority Problems in 
Czechoslovakia” and “Yugoslavia and Rumania.” 
Not only political but cultural and economic 
problems will be analyzed and diseussed in an 
attempt to present a sound viewpoint. This plan 
of teaching was inaugurated last year by the 
Czechoslovakia League of National Union and 
the Czechoslovak Universities’ League of Nations 
Society. At that time the first session of the 
summer school was held. It was attended by 
170 visitors, representing 25 countries in and 
out of Europe. At its conclusion it was decided 
to continue the school as a permanent institution. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


LET’S CALL OFF THE DOGS 


PRESENT emphasis upon the limitations and 
inadequacies of the educational program now 
operative in the American public schools has 
sent edueators seurrying to assemble data and 
information to temper the avalanche of accusa- 
tions. Prominent among the charges hurled at 
the publie schools is the contention that the 
average public school teacher, although a grad- 
uate of a reputable teacher-training institution, 
is poorly equipped to teach school. Professedly, 
the function of teachers colleges and depart- 
ments and schools of education is to prepare 
qualified teachers. With the amount of money 
expended annually on teacher-training institu- 
tions reaching respectable proportions; with the 
strengthening of teacher certification require- 
ments; with the improving academic and pro- 
fessional status of college faculty members; 
with edueators redoubling their efforts to study 
the needs, interests and desires of the individual 
student, why, then, should the product of the 
teacher-training schools be so out of line with 
present publie demands? 

The assignment of a reason for such criticism 
is simple; the suggestion of a solution is equally 
simple; a general acceptance of that solution, 
however, is a different matter. The reason for 
the failure of our college-trained teachers to 
meet the fullest endorsement of the tax-paying 
public is not so much a matter of lack of effort 
on the part of those entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of preparing teachers as it is a case of 
confusion and misdirection of that effort. For 
an explanation for the lack of certainty existent 
in institutions which should, of all institutions 
of higher learning, be guided by definite objec- 
tives one must go back to the time when edu- 
cation (pedagogy) was introduced into the col- 
lege curriculum as a departmental subject. 
Symbolical of the old “knowledge is power” 
theory, colleges and universities trained teachers 
on the assumption that mastery of subject- 
matter assured efficient and successful teaching. 
With the psychologizing effects of the writings 
of Comenius, Rousseau, Herbart, Pestalozzi, 
Harris, Mann, Dewey and others, together with 
the increasing non-restrictiveness of educational 


‘ Evelyn Clement, ScHoon aNp Society, 46: 659- 
663, November 20, 1937. 


opportunities, recognition that the child rather 
than the subject-matter should receive the 
greater emphasis came into existence. 

To the subject-matter department steeped in 
tradition and conservatism such a doctrine was 
heresy; the admission of courses in education 
into colleges and universities was considered 
rank intrusion as well as an affront to the dig- 
nity of scholarship and culture. . Particularly 
was this feeling expressed in the universities 
which grudgingly permitted the establishment 
of schools and departments of education. The 
following remark by Flexner is typical of pres- 
ent-day statements indicating how that early 
feeling of antipathy toward education continues 
to survive: 

Many of them [American universities] possess 
teacher training departments, in which an absurdly 
artificial technique is communicated to an inferior 
student body—this being one of several reasons for 
the poor quality of the American high school and 
elementary school. . . .2 


To the subject-matter specialist steeped in the 
lore of his own narrow field, the pedagogue 
armed with his feeble and not too tangible books 
on educational philosophy and methodology was 
a weakling to be scorned and ridiculed. To the 
subject-matter specialist education as a depart- 
mentalized offering was a competitor, not an 
ally; hence education must be crushed. Such 
antagonism was based on the false concept that 
the educator was more interested in how the 
teacher taught than in what the teacher taught. 
On such a hypothesis it is easy to see how a 
professor of English might conjure up visions 
of a fundamental subject being mutilated and 
made light of by a group of people who might 
make up in enthusiasm for whatever deficiencies 
they might have in English. On such a hypothe- 
sis it is easy to see how educators because of 
their limited familiarity with a particular sub- 
ject field might seek to criticize and depreciate 
the offerings and contributions of subject spe- 
cialists. Actually, however, at no time has edu- 
cation sought to dissuade the teacher from know- 
ing more about the subject he expects to teach.’ 


2W. M. Kotschnig, E. Prys, et al., ‘‘The Uni- 
versity in a Changing World,’’ p. 122. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 

3‘*The community rightly expects the teacher to 
know his subject.’’ Although the curriculum may 
be and should be reorganized to deal with units 
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The trouble lies in failing to agree where the 
emphasis shall be placed. The liberal arts 
schools argue for an education of specialties 
and a rigid array of majors and minors ar- 
ranged in logically organized sequence. The 
schools and departments of education argue just 
as staunchly for an education narrow enough 
to nourish special interests yet general enough 
to permit and even encourage an easy awareness 
of these special interests in other fields of knowl- 
edge as well as in social life. 

In such a frigid atmosphere education has 


bravely set about trying to objectify itself, try-. 


ing to correct its recognized and self-admitted 
shortcomings, hoping in such a manner to soften 
the openly confessed antagonism of the tradi- 
tional subject departments. Objective, verifiable 
experiments have been conducted in child and 
adolescent behavior; scholarly books have been 
written on many educational topics; many of 
the nation’s best minds are definitely committed 
to a study of education; the construction of sci- 
entifically derivable tests and measurements have 
made inroads into the fields of higher mathe- 
matics; the laboratory of a school psychologist 
or a school psychiatrist resembles the workshop 
of a physicist or a physician. All these advances 
are representative of the progress education has 
made in its determined drive to achieve the indi- 
viduality and the essentiality it feels it rightfully 
deserves. To-day, however, the breach between 
education and the liberal arts still exists. 

At no time has education ever offered itself as 
a substitute for English or history or science, 
ete.; at no time has education ever felt that a 
teacher poorly grounded in his subject-matter 
field would likely succeed as a teacher. The 
tendency in some teacher-training institutions to 
restrict the offering of courses in education to 
the junior and senior years is indicative of the 
insistence that the teacher be well prepared in 
her teaching field. Education is complementary 
to the specialized subjects, a natural and a de- 





which are more functional and less limited to the 
traditional systems of knowledge, there can be no 
relaxation in the demand for high standards of 
scholarship. . . . The trouble with the old academic 
standard was that often the teacher who ‘‘ knew his 
subject’’ knew it only with relationship to itself. 
He did not know its interrelationship with the rest 
of our culture.’’—W. H. Kilpatrick, et al., ‘‘The 
Teacher and Society,’’ p. 323. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1937. 
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sirable accompaniment. Education as a field of 
study seeks to help the English teacher, for ex- 
ample, become a better teacher of English. How 
is this possible when English professors say that 
all the necessary philosophy and methodology is 
provided for in the English courses themselves? 
The various school subjects as taught in the 
separate subject departments are taught on the 
level of adult or near adult thinking. Few sub- 
ject departments can maintain that the bulk of 
their time is given to showing how their offer- 
ings may most effectively and satisfyingly be 
adjusted to the learning abilities of children 
differing widely in ages, capacities, interests and 
experiences.* To maintain that the subject de- 
partments do make such provision would be to 
admit that an insufficient amount of time is de- 
voted to a proper presentation and development 
of the materials available in those subject fields 
—that is, if there are cultural advantages ac- 
eruing from studying the liberal arts subjects. 
Edueation, then, simply assists the teachers of 
the departmentalized subjects or experiential 
areas to do what they would like to do but which 
because of lack of time and training they are 
unable to do—equip the potential teacher with 
the principles and techniques that will enable 
that teacher to translate her store of factual 
materials and experiences into such a form that 
child and adolescent minds will easily and 
eagerly and accurately grasp its significance and 
its relationships to other subjects. With the 
analytical study of the child the dominant ob- 
jective of education, surely education as an 
integral phase of the teacher’s preparation 
should put that teacher in a much better posi- 
tion to guide the child to a greater utilization 
and evaluation of the curricular offerings of the 
publie school program. 

At present education is faced with the problem 
of altering the curricular offerings of the public 
schools to the extent that the public schools will 
mirror better the philosophy underlying the 
present social order. To some, such alteration 
will simply be a modification and correction of 

*‘*Too few teachers come to their work prepared 
to understand children. . . . The democratic ideal 
imposes upon the teachers’ college the obligation to 
give its students a more intimate, detailed and con- 
crete understanding of individual children,’’ W. H. 
Kilpatrick, et al., ‘‘The Teacher and Society,’’ p. 


318. First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Ine., 1937. 
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existing weaknesses by maintaining throughout 
a judicial respect for the legacies of traditional- 
ism and the implorings of progressivism.5 To 
others, alteration can only mean a totally new 
structure, a structure built around the principles 
of collectivism and social control.® Interest in a 
revision of the publie school program has been 
increased by the teachings of the Gestaltists, and 
by the findings of the neurologists Lashley, Her- 
rick and others, who have assembled a convincing 
display of evidence in support of multiple learn- 
ing.’ A concomitant of such psychological re- 
search is the present emphasis upon the construc- 
tion of courses of study aimed at developing 
interrelated patterns of learning. 

Whatever shape the revised school program 
will be, and the prediction that the outcome will 
be fashioned by a “middle road” philosophy ap- 
pears not too unlikely, the attainment of that 
shape will be realized only through the coopera- 
tive action of the subject-matter groups working 
with, not against or independent of, education. 
Progressive public school programs to-day call 
for units of work, correlated materials, fused 
subjects, core curricula, development of inte- 
grated personalities*—all aimed at establishing 


5‘ |. , most edueators, like most other people, 
find a place in the curriculum for both the old and 
the new. This is the safe-and-sane group which 
thinks and acts between the extremes of the conser- 
vatives and the radicals. To this group nothing 
about the curriculum is sacred—either the old or 
the new.’’? B. F. Pittenger, Childhood Education, 
13: 399, May, 1937. 

6G. 8. Counts, ‘‘Dare the School Build a New 
Social Order?’’? John Day Pamphlets No. 11. New 
York: Day, 1932. 56 pp. 

7W. H. Burton, ‘‘Introduction to Education,’’ 
pp. 628-29. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1934. H. Harap, et al., ‘‘The Changing Curricu- 
lum,’’? pp. 9-10. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Ine., 1937. 

8‘*One of the characteristics of an individual 
who has an integrated personality, therefore, is the 
tendency to exhibit a high degree of consistency 
in his behavior patterns. . 
istic exhibited by the individual whose personality is 
well integrated is that his behavior is controlled by 
strong drives or motives. ... A third character- 
istic... is that of intelligent self-direction.’’— 
W. G. Brink, ‘‘ Directing Study Activities in See- 
ondary Schools,’’? p. 658. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Ine., 1937. The Committee on Evalua- 
tion of the Eight-Year-Study of the Progressive 
Education Association have conceived a ‘‘develop- 
ing personality’’ as having eight chief aspects: 
‘‘(1) thinking; (2) interests, aims, and purposes; 
(3) attitudes; (4) study skills and work habits; 
(5) social adjustment; (6) creativeness; (7) func- 
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programs of studies that have unity, that hang 
together from beginning to end. The successes 
of such arrangements rest directly upon the ex- 
tent to which subject-matter fields and education 
forget past differences and animosities. 

We have seen that in the beginning through 
a misunderstanding on the part of the liberal 
arts subjects the function of education as a 
subject field of collegiate proportions was mis- 
interpreted, a misinterpretation which led to 
flagrant contempt for education’s professional- 
izing and liberalizing possibilities. This mis- 
understanding has tended to keep education and 
the liberal arts subjects constantly at each other’s 
throat, each frequently devoting a considerable 
portion of the lecture hour to heaping asper- 
sions upon the other. This constant exchange 
of criticisms, some of which are justifiable, more 
of which are not, has resulted in confusion in 
the minds of the students and in the establish- 
ment of teacher training goals. As long as stu- 
dents must in successive class periods condemn 
and applaud education or any other subject- 
matter field, just so long will teachers of the 
liberal arts subjects and teachers of education 
fail to cooperate with each other in working out 
a workable plan for adequately professional- 
izing the student teacher. Just so long will so- 
ciety continue to have just cause to exclaim at 
the inferiority of the American teacher.® 

Curriculum leaders talk glibly of integration, 
of the great dependence one subject-matter field 
has upon other subject-matter fields, of the need 
for teaching a subject in the light of related 
subjects, of making learning more meaningful 
and functional through the organization of mate- 
rials around centers of interest, themes, experi- 
ential units, ete. Because such a picture sug- 
gests a compactness, a pragmatism far in ad- 
vance of what society has come, through ex- 
perience, to expect of the schools the public 
has lent a receptive ear. The confidence of the 
American public, however, in believing that such 
an integrated program will soon be available in 
the majority of the public schools is a pathetic 
tional information including vocabulary; (8) a 
functional social philosophy.’’—B. P. Fowler, The 
Educational Record, 18: 431-444, July, 1937. 

9‘* |, . the active antagonism on the part of 
academic departments toward the inclusion of pro- 


fessional training has delayed the entire teacher 
training program.’’—Evelyn Clement, op. cit., p. 
660. 
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confidence, a confidence child-like in its inno- 
cence. As long as teacher-training institutions, 
institutions which should be far above the pet- 
tiness of adolescent bickerings, continue to 
sponsor teacher-training programs which fail to 
coordinate and assimilate the efforts of both 
liberal arts and education departments just that 
long will teachers who are developed under such 
a program continue to reflect the deficiencies of 
which society is at present so critical. 
H. M. Larrerty 
East Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 

A NEw America demands a new education. A 
new day creates the need for a new school pro- 
gram adjusted and adapted to modern life. New 
conditions develop new needs and new needs 
make new demands upon our school systems as 
a community human institution concerned with 
the conservation of human resources; hence to- 
day a broader conception of the purposes of 
the school plant has developed. These splendid 
plants are now being used as community centers 
dedicated to serve all the people, young and old, 
all the time throughout the year, for informal 
as well as formal education. School facilities 
and personnel are more and more being mobil- 
ized for adult education. There is a new em- 
phasis on adult education, namely, the enrich- 
ment of adult life for complete living. 

We are talking about the abundant life and 
the wise and wholesome use of the new leisure. 
Adults who have received formal education even 
through the high-school and college levels are 
now seeking ways and means for further study 
and culture. With the mechanization of work 
men and women must find creation and satis- 
faction, not in their job but in their hobbies and 
avocations. The schools should meet this chal- 
lenge and should offer opportunities not only 
for one who has not completed his education but 
one who seeks to complete his education. 

An indictment against our present civilization 
is that it has ordained enforeed employment for 
the masses. Those dealing with unemployment 
in the present crisis testify that their saddest 
experience is that many out of work do not know 
what to do with themselves. Many sit and wait 
and brood. They hope that something will 
happen. This is a dangerous attitude, espe- 
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cially when we seem to be entering a decade of 
chronic unemployment. Perhaps it is an indict- 
ment against education and our other social in. 
stitutions that we have not prepared our adults 
to be self-sufficient and with a capacity for self- 
entertainment. They do not seem to be self- 
contained; to have interests and capacities to 
fill profitably and wholesomely their hours of 
leisure. We must educate for unemployment as 
well as for employment. 

Education for leisure will rapidly become in 
the near future more important than education 
for labor because of the steady decrease in the 
hours of work and the rapid increase in the 
hours of free time. The problem of training 
our people to oceupy wholesomely their unoceu- 
pied time becomes apparent. The thirty-five 
hour working week is near, seven hours a day 
for five days a week. In the future men will 
spend thirty hours of the one hundred sixty- 
eight hours in a week for work and approxi- 
mately sixty hours in leisure, twice as much time 
as in work. Have we prepared our people for 
this? Can they be trusted with it? Leisure is 
a curse or a blessing. It is an opportunity for 
self-improvement or self-indulgence. 

The machine is now doing the work of the 
world, for man has become but a mere machine 
attendant—a pusher of buttons and a puller of 
levers. In the past we were educated to earn 
a living; now we must be trained to live a life. 
Avocational education becomes as important as 
vocational education. Idleness breeds worry, 
despondency and mischief; mischief breeds 
crime, vice and rebellion. Education must give 
people interests and hobbies outside of their 
work, because to-day man must find satisfaction 
not in his work but in his free time. The day 
of the old artisan who made and completed the 
whole product is past. 

Education is a continuous total life process. 


It does not cease at the age of twelve, fifteen, 


eighteen or twenty-one. It is not limited to 
adolescence. Professor Thorndike has demon- 
strated that the best learning years are in the 
twenties. Schools must provide education for 
those adults who in the past missed their chance 
somewhere along the line. It is a great mu- 
nicipal social waste to use our magnificent school 
plants only for nine months out of the twelve, 
one hundred and seventy days out of three hun- 
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dred sixty-five, five days out of seven and six 
hours out of the twenty-four. The wider use of 
the school plant as a community center, to be 
utilized the year around for the whole com- 
munity, is not only economically sound but edu- 
cationally wise. We must provide educational 
opportunities for those who missed their chance, 
especially for those who because of economic 
pressure had to leave their schooling early before 
they could complete it. Not only must we pro- 
vide opportunities for these but also for those 
who have college degrees but now find gaps in 
their edueation. People want to go back to 
schools and take subjects that are now essential 
in present-day living. They want to recover 
some of the opportunities they have missed or 
neglected in their own school days. 

There are many kinds of adults who missed 
their chanee. Of course there are those who 
must be provided for in classes of Americaniza- 
tion, citizenship, illiteracy and vocational gui- 
dance. The need for providing education in 
these fields has been accepted. But because of 
the new day, there is a great need for the new 
type of education, namely, the enrichment of 
life. There are many types of adults who have 
missed their chance. Some of them are: 

(1) There is the adult who wants to finish his 


schooling which he missed or neglected some- 
where alone the line from the first grade through 
college. 


(2) There is the adult who specialized; for 
instance, the one who thought that commercial 
subjects were most important, but who later on 
found that he had a great interest in the sciences. 

(3) There is the adult who trained himself to 
be an engineer and who in his college days had to 
work and dig and as a consequence neglected the 
cultura! subjects in the college of liberal arts. 
Now he wants to go back and pursue a course 
in literature. 

(4) There is the great mass of adults who 
were formally educated in the three R’s but 
nothing else. They have acquired the tools of 
learning but lack the powers of appreciation. 
They want to enjoy appreciation courses in 
music, art, drama, ete. 

(5) There is the adult who has always had a 
hidden latent talent in the sciences or the arts 
who did not have a chance when he was at school 
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to develop it. In fact it was almost suppressed 
in his school days, but now he has a chance to 
pursue his love for music, painting or sculpture. 

(6) There are the thousands of college gradu- 
ates in the liberal arts such as law who have had 
to keep their noses to the grindstone. Late in 
life they find that their great love is in me- 
chanics. They love to fool around on Saturday 
afternoons with their automobiles. Why should 
not the high-school automobile mechanics room 
be open to these college graduates? 

We must give concrete application to the fact 
that education is a continuous life process and 
does not cease at graduation. We must recog- 
nize the fact that many adults who graduate 
from high school and college and who are not 
illiterate wish to continue their studies in litera- 
ture, the arts, the sciences. We must realize 
that the use of school buildings and their ex- 
cellent facilities must not only be limited to the 
child between the ages of five and twenty but 
should be placed at the disposal of adults who 
wish to .continue their schooling. The many 
splendid resources of our school plants, which 
represent millions of dollars of capital invest- 
ment, should be mobilized for their full use 
for all the people. The auditoriums, the gym- 
nasiums, the laboratories and the music rooms 
should be considered community workshops 
where adults can devote their spare time to the 
pursuit of the fine art of living. 

We must have a new conception of adult edu- 
cation, and emphasis should be placed upon the 
enrichment of adult life for those who have al- 
ready received their formal training. Adult 
education therefore is not only concerned with 
those who need training in the three R’s, lit- 
eracy, Americanization and the vocations, but 
also should give opportunities to those who want 
to pursue their avocations. The new leisure has 
created a new need and so to-day avocational 
education becomes as important as vocational 
education. 

JAMES EpwarpD Rocers, 
Secretary, National Commission on the 
Enrichment of Adult Life 


THE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Competition for students between the state 

teachers and liberal arts colleges in Pennsyl- 
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vania continues at a lively rate. Handicapped 
by lack of funds and in placing their students 
in teaching positions by the heavy requirements 
in professional education courses as laid down 
by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
certain liberal arts colleges have been conferring 
honorary degrees upon minor dignitaries of that 
department. Students transferring from state 
teachers colleges to liberal arts colleges may have 
their credits discounted as much as one third in 
meeting the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree. 

Since both types of institutions grant the B.S. 
in education, it is possible that the teachers col- 
leges could meet this difficulty of their students 
by obtaining accreditment in the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Many of the midwestern teachers colleges, for 
example, are accredited by the North Central 
Association. However, the prevailing spirit in 
Pennsylvania has been to make the teachers col- 
leges as different as possible from the liberal arts 
colleges, although some hold that the former are 
slowly developing into “vocational” liberal arts 
colleges. It would be granted, however, that the 
present liberal arts program in Pennsylvania, 
with regard to teacher training, is much nearer 
that of the nationally known teachers colleges 
than that of the Pennsylvania teachers colleges. 
Here, then, is a unique opportunity for curricu- 
lar revision on the part of the educationists, 
many of whom now seem to regret the earlier, 
extreme view-point which characterized the 
beginning of the “education” movement. 

Considerable discussion exists in educational 
circles as to the findings of a recent Carnegie 
Foundation report (vide “The Student and His 
Knowledge” by F. S. Learned) in which the 
graduates and students of the state teachers col- 
leges appear in a somewhat less favorable light 
than those of the liberal arts colleges. While it 
is quite true that provincialism, favoritism and 
obsolete conventionalism rather than better 
standards and “football” hinder the work of some 
of the liberal arts colleges in the state, the meth- 
ods of selecting students in the state teachers 
colleges has been much criticized. 

In an apparently authentic case, a young 
woman who had finished high school at twenty, 
after repeating certain years of instruction, was 
informed that she would be permitted to gradu- 
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ate if she promised not to apply for admission 
to a state teachers college. Despite the promise, 
it is stated that she did apply and was accepted, 
although the teachers college had not only her 
record but was informed of her promise. [t 
seems that the young woman had relatives on 
different school boards and felt fairly certain of 
securing a position. 

Great, then, has been the pressure to fill the 
dormitories at the state teachers colleges under 
the present system of control. Under the pre- 
vious administration of the Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, it had been proposed to reduce 
the number of state teachers colleges by nearly 
one half, but political considerations interfered 
with this tax-saving operation. There is proba- 
bly less attention to problems of professional 
ethics in the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at this time than in any previous 
period of its history, and the group seems to be 
evolving into a pressure bloc, with close affilia- 
tions with the state educational system. 

A law passed by the last legislature gave un- 
qualified tenure to all Pennsylvania teachers 
without requiring a probationary period. As it 
stands, it unquestionably protects a large num- 
ber of teachers who have but two years of pro- 
fessional training on top of their high-school 
courses and who have not seen fit as yet to im- 
prove themselves further. Some of these people 
are teaching in the high schools. Strangely, 
enough, the tenure law does not apply to the 
faculties of the state teachers colleges. Conse- 
quently, these positions remain at the mercy of 
largely local and politically appointed boards, 
which raises the question of the control of these 
institutions by a clearly non-partisan board. 
From an administrative standpoint, it does not 
seem that advantage was taken of this gap in 
the tenure law to strengthen the faculties in the 
state teachers colleges. Indeed, there is evidence 
that tenure has become more insecure for pat- 
ticularly well-qualified teachers. It is now stated 
that the present tenure law will probably be 
amended at the next legislature to inelude a pro- 
bationary period for all teachers, when many of 
the higher type teachers fear that the situation 
which took place in New Jersey after a similar 
law was passed—really no tenure—will take 
place. 

CORRESPONDENT 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PROJECT WORK AT THE ART INSTI- 
TUTE OF BUFFALO 

Tue Art Institute of Buffalo has erected a new 
milestone on the educational highroad. It is 
attempting to teach art through function, using 
the project method as the basic tool. 

The school opened in the spring of 1933 with 
a nucleus of 80 students, under the auspices of 
the State Education Department, the Buffalo 
Board of Education and the WPA. In Febru- 
ary, 1936, the institute moved to its present 
attractive quarters. It is housed in a low-roofed 
rambling structure, old English in architecture, 
conveniently located on a jutting corner and 
nestling comfortably in a setting of trees and 
shrubbery. 

The formal program announces fourteen 
courses in painting, sculpture and graphic art, 
open free to students over seventeen years of 
age. Registration in the school has been growing 
steadily since the days of its inception, to the 
present active registration of nearly 500. 

As a whole the group has worked with serious- 
ness and reasonable concentration. Certain 
problems, however, have recurred with sufficient 
regularity as to cause genuine concern to the 
school direction. First, the usual inattentive 
fringe of students that chatter in the hallways; 
second, the frequent lack of an interest drive 
to complete partially finished work; third, the 
traditionally individualistic aims of the average 
art student, and lastly the one-sidedness in devel- 
opment and training of many of the students, 
their confinement to one or perhaps two mediums 
of art expression and their failure to grasp the 
essential unity of all art. 

What means were at hand to surmount these 
hurdles? The director, searching for an answer, 
proceeded to investigate the project technique. 
This presupposes a unit plan to focus attention 
oh a given subject or group of correlated sub- 
Would it achieve the desired results? 
Only a process of trial and error could deter- 
mine. 

The first step was the outlining of several 
dozen separate projects. These were presented 
to the pupil who chose one which appealed to 
him. 


jects. 





Typical among the projects chosen was the 
following : 


CoMMERCIAL ART 
Produce a poster to advertise an exhibit and lec- 
ture as follows: 
‘Sculptures of Ancient Greece’’ 
1. Make several charcoal studies of Classic Statu- 
ary from which to select one for illustration. 
2. Make several layouts for poster size 14 x 22 ver- 
tical panel—from which to make selection. 
3. Make studies of classic lettering suitable for 
project. 
4. Combine the above into finished poster. 


The students who undertook this project in most 
instances were pupils of the commercial art 
class. Their first assignment sent them to the 
antique class for charcoal studies of statuary. 
The interest here ceased to be perfunctory or 
based on classical or romantic interest. It be- 
came essentially functional. The time spent in 
the antique class naturally varied depending 
upon the pupil’s previous experience, and the 
degree of proficiency of which he was capable. 
Various sketches were finally selected from which 
to choose. 

The pupil then returned to the class in com- 
mercial art for ideas and suggestions for poster 
design. Here paper and layout were selected. 
Next, the class in lettering and design was visited 
to select lettering suitable for the layout. 

After various smali-scale layouts in pencil 
were developed, the student, in conference with 
the various teachers concerned, selected the final 
design. His choice was determined by composi- 
tion, including balance, rhythm, proportion and 
readability, also by the particular purpose in 
view, the quantity desired and the ease and 
method of reproduction. Perhaps shops and 
commercial concerns were consulted at this point 
for practical information. 

Once the design was selected the pupil pro- 
ceeded to reproduce it in a rough large-scale 
sketch. Again several steps were essential. 
First, a detailed study of the elements involved— 
design, lettering and figures, which was carried 
on in consultation with instructors in the various 
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classes. Next followed a study of the relation- 
ships of darks and lights in the assembled ele- 
ments, and thirdly, the translation into color. 
The final step was the assembling of all the 
elements into the finished drawing. 
The following project originating in the seulp- 


ture class is also typical: 
Ceramic Cigar Container 


A tobacco concern wants to sell its products in a 
new container to be made in pottery. It should hold 
50 cigars of normal size. Container can be shaped 
square or round and shall have the name of the 
tobacco concern in dignified lettering. Figures and 
ornamental decoration will be left entirely to the 
The price of the con- 


The amount of 


artist, and also the color. 
tainer should not exceed 35¢ apiece. 
containers to be produced is 3000. 


In the working out of this project the essential 
steps are the same. Additional investigation is 
necessary, however, in cigar shops and in the 
library, concerning the tobacco plant, its leaves, 
which were chosen as the basis of the design, and 
the best methods of conserving its moisture. In- 
dustrial concerns were visited to study processes 
and cost of reproduction, clay coloring, glazing 
and clay durability. 

Another project, the design for a new bank- 
note for the Republic of Peru, which should be 
modern in character, yet also point to the an- 
tiquity of the country from the ancient Incas 
through the Spanish period to the present-day 
independent government, necessitated study of 
Peruvian history, of paper manufacture, and 
possible methods of introducing intricacies of 
design which make counterfeit difficult. 

Still other projects for Stained Glass Window 
Design, History of Costume, Waterfront Mural, 
Distinguished Service Medal, Fountain for Rose 
Venus Pencil advertisement, Travel 
Posters, design for commemorative postage 
stamp, Delaware Park Zoo advertisement and 
the like, led the pupils on to research in religion, 
history, ancient, modern and maritime, mythol- 
ogy, geography, climate, zoology, biology and 


Garden, 


general science. 

The results of the new technique have far sur- 
Although not all students 
have begun projects to date, the most immediate 
and striking effect has been the elimination of 
hallway loitering and consequent discipline prob- 


passed anticipations. 
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lems. Secondly, it becomes difficult to record 
attendance in individual classes, or to classify 
the pupils in a definite department. They refuse 
to stay put in any one class. 

Even more important though perhaps less ob- 
vious has been the acquisition of entirely new 
knowledges and skill, and opening up of new 
interests, both in the field of art and in allied 
fields. New vocational drives have been stimp. 
lated, initiative and resourcefulness developed, 
and new channels of self-expression opened up. 
The need of training in fundamentals is effee- 
tively demonstrated. Pupils discover their limi- 
tations and are encouraged to overcome them. 
Intelligent selection of tools and materials fre- 
quently determines the failure or success of a 
project, and teaches a never-to-be-forgotten les- 
son. Cooperative relationships grow, and selfish 
and individual aims are minimized. Most im- 
portant of all the pupils develop the concept of 
the project as a unit, and realize the need of 
completing it to achieve that unity. They learn 
to think, act and plan in terms of relationship, a 
valuable life habit which too few achieve. 

Even for the teachers the consequences of the 
new technique have been significant. The teacher 
is put “on the spot” and must develop alertness 
to meet new, unexpected and specific demands 
of the pupil. Not only the pupil but the teacher 
must go to the library to study the history ot 
Peru and the contour of a tobacco leaf. Co- 
operation of staff members in outlining and 
developing projects is essential, and pupils are 
no longer “mine,” but “ours.” New interests 
are also developed, and with them the apprecia- 
tion of all channels of art expression. Higher 
standards are set with the continual widening of 
cultural background. 

A new insight is gleaned into the emotional 
problems of especially difficult pupils. One boy 
who has frittered time rather wastefully and 
shown himself so far incapable of sustained 
interest, is working out a project in connection 
with a cellar excavation where a vista into the 
gloomy underground has fired his imagination 
as has no study in color or design. A nervous 
patient is finding satisfactory expression in the 
stained glass window design with its religious 
implications. Many other similar examples 
might be enumerated. 

Art is being correlated with life, in other 





































and made funetional. It is being devel- 
oped as an integral factor in everyday experi- 
ence, and becoming for the students what it truly 
is, the most universal of all languages. It modi- 
fies habit, colors interest and determines activity 


words, 


FOOTBALL—SPORT OR SPOILS 


Tue game—football—what is it to-day? Your 
answer will vary aeeording to whether you are 
the payer or the payee; the recruiter or the re- 
eruited; the hirer or the fired; the winner or the 
loser; in the red or in the black. What will foot- 
ball be ten years from now? That will depend 
upon the state teachers colleges of America. 

Present American practice in football is the 
product of the philosophy and the psychology 
which has determined the athletic ideals of the 
American universities during the past 
of a century. They have dominated and 
The college and high school 
coaches have been brought up in that 
| of thought. To-day, though, a new force 
is entering American education and is rapidly 
taking over the business of teaching, including 
athletic That new force is the teachers 


}] 


coneve, 


leading 
quarte r 
directed the game. 
athletic 


schor 


coaching. 


Twenty-five years ago there were only 10 de- 
gree granting state teachers colleges in all the 
To-day there are 153. Twenty-five 
ears ago practically all our teachers were the 
duct of liberal arts colleges and universities. 
his was particularly true of athletic coaches. 
-day the situation is being rapidly changed. 
Ten years henee the ratio of athletic directors 
prepared in teachers colleges will be even greater. 
Accepting the trend as a prophecy and the 
outcome as inevitable, it is fitting for us to ascer- 
tain what the state teachers colleges are doing 
and thinking with reference to athleties. With 
this in view, recently I sent the following ques- 
tionnaire to the presidents of all co-educational 
teachers colleges in the United States. 

To the Presidents of State Teachers Colleges: 

| find myself in a land of athletic colleges. They 
cater t ’? and lean strongly to football. 
‘ot to play football is not to be among ‘‘the Col- 
eg .’’ In glaneing over the football page of the 
papers, I find that teachers colleges now 


» **he-men 
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trends. It becomes a part of and not apart 
from life. 


NELLIE M. SEEDS 
STaTE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


REPORTS 


constitute about half the list. I am asking you con- 
fidentially but very frankly: How do you do it? 
Please tell me for I am in trouble. 

(1) How do you select your players? 

(2) Do you or the head of your physical educa- 
tion department or your coach offer outright 
a given sum? 

(a) to all members of the team? 

(b) to only certain members of the team? 
What compensation do you offer? 

(a) A certain stated amount of cash each 

month? If so, how much? 

(b) All regular school expenses? 

(c) Free board only? 

(d) Fees only? 

-(e) An honest-to-goodness job which they 
must perform? 
Arranged for by members of the 
alumni or other friends not supposed 
to be known by you? 

What is the largest compensation possible 
for a football player in your school? 

If you do in some one or more of the above 
ways subsidize your football players, for how 
many years do you do it? 1, 2, 3, 4. 

(6) Do you hold rigidly to certain scholastic 

standards? If so, what? 

I shall thank you for an early reply. I shall keep 
your name dark if you desire it. 

Petitioningly yours, 


(3) 


(f) 


(4) 
(5) 


More than 90 per cent. of the presidents re- 
plied, showing a lively interest in the subject. 
When the replies were tabulated and analyzed, 
they revealed three characteristics depending 
upon the geographical area from which they 
came. In the northeastern part of the nation, 
from Maryland northward, the big private col- 
leges have so completely dominated the game that 
teachers colleges, athletically speaking, have not 
risen above the horizon. Football for them has 
not become an administrative problem. ‘“Re- 
eruiting,” “subsidizing,” “scouting” and such 
other terms belonging to athletic lingo are words 
not yet in their vocabularies. The spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers still protects them. 
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Across the North, from Michigan to Washing- 
ton and down the Pacifie coast including New 
Mexico, football in teachers colleges is just one 
of the sports, the most important perhaps, but 
These colleges still con- 
The men 


still just one of them. 
trol the game; it is an athletic sport. 
who constitute the team are bona-fide students 
who enroll for the purpose of getting an educa- 
tion. They are usually residents of the state in 
which the teachers college is located, and as a 
rule they become teachers. 

The situation in the South is more complex, 
more difficult. From Arizona to North Carolina, 
teachers college presidents are conscious, often 
painfully conscious of football. The game has 
become a problem for teachers colleges all across 
the South because of the attitude taken by the 
larger colleges and universities. The controlling 
force in athletics in the Southern States is the 
Southeastern Conference, which consists of Ala- 
bama, Auburn, Florida, Georgia, Georgia Tech, 
Kentucky, Louisiana State, Mississippi, Missis- 
sippi State, Sewanee, Tennessee, Tulane and 
Vanderbilt. That conference two years ago de- 
cided that it is legitimate to grant “scholarships” 
to athletes. These scholarships are supposed to 
be large enough to pay all necessary expenses of 
the player while he is in college. Added to this 
an unknown figure. 


. > 66 ° 9” 
is often “spending money, 


The effect of this has been to change the entire 
attitude of all athletes toward the game. It is 
no longer an end in itself, a sport; it has become 
a means, a spoil. This spirit and practice pre- 
vails not only in the thirteen colleges which con- 
stitute that conference, but it has entered also 
into all the other colleges 
ported and private colleges which dot the hills 





scores of state-sup- 


and cluster in the valleys of the entire South. 
The entire purpose, spirit, and practice are con- 
and purposes generally 
by teachers 


trary to the ideals 


espoused colleges everywhere. 
Teachers colleges, like the children of Israel who 
felt that because all their neighbors had kings, 
they also should have one, have concluded that 
they also must have football since their neighbors 
Do they like it? Let them testify for 


Here are some excerpts from their 


have. 
themselves. 
letters. Brief quotations have been taken only 
from those which seemed to epitomize the situa- 
tion in the state reported upon: 
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Massachusetts: ‘‘I was startled by the connota- 
tions of your questionnaire about the extent of the 
dishonest practice of subsidizing athletics.’’ 

Connecticut : ‘‘ Players selected purely on a volun- 
tary basis. No proselyting and no stipend.’’ 

New York: ‘‘No intercollegiate football.’’ 

New Jersey: ‘‘We are absolutely opposed to se- 
curing athletics from high schools primarily because 
of their athletic ability and we do nothing to give 
them special help while in college.’’ 

Pennsylvania: ‘‘You have certainly hit upon a 
very disturbing situation. We feel that our ath- 
letics suffer considerably by holding to the stand- 
ards which govern us, but doubtless we are saved 
many headaches which come from subsidized play- 
ers.’? 

Maryland: ‘‘No football.’’ 


THE Sports-LovinG MIDDLE WEsT AND 
PaciFic Coast 

Michigan: (1) ‘‘I nominate you as America’s 
No. 1 humorist. No compensation is given any 
student because he is an athlete.’’ 

(2) ‘‘When I received your letter last week, I 
smiled and thought it was a joke. We pay no ath- 
letes for coming here. If any athletes work, they 
do a man-sized job.’’ 

Indiana: ‘‘As chairman of the North Central 
Committee on Recruitment, I am coming in contact 
with a great deal of material that does not appear 
good. We have tried to keep away from commer- 
cialism and I sincerely trust we can keep ourselves 
free throughout the years.’’ 

Illinois: (1) ‘‘In our part of the country your 
questions have insulting implications. ’’ 

(2) ‘‘An honest-to-goodness job is the only basis 
of compensation that we have. It is much easier 
to make an athlete out of a student than to make a 
student out of an athlete.’’ 

Minnesota: (1) ‘‘ Football at most state teachers 
colleges is a liability instead of an asset.’’ 

(2) ‘*No football player receives any compensa- 
tion.’’ 

(3) ‘*I wonder if the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges should not take up the matter of 
pay for athletes in connection with accrediting.’’ 

Wisconsin: (1) ‘‘ As suggested by your letter the 
recruiting of athletic talent is one of the problems 
of the present day. Football games are won by 
recruiting agents in the summer.’’ 

(2) ‘‘I think I can say that as far as Wisconsin 
Teachers Colleges are concerned, neither the presi- 
dents nor the faculties have any part in recruiting 
players.’’ 

(3) ‘Athletes take their chance with all other 
students in getting positions. We are particularly 
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careful that athletes do not get more than their 
share of the jobs.’’ 

(4) ‘*In the fifteen years I have been President 
no player has ever received a penny, or to my knowl- 
edge a single favor outside of expenses on trips. 
We are considering seriously the idea of dropping 
inter-collegiate athletics altogether. ’’ 

(5) ‘*We take the mine-run of athletes and do as 
Jl as we ean with them. We will not enter into 
any campaign looking toward subsidizing players.’’ 

North Dakota: ‘‘I think every young man who 
wants to participate in athletics should have the 
chance, but a teachers college is no place to empha- 
size the importance of athletics over other work.’’ 

South Dakota: ‘*Our football coach is not per- 
mitted to make field trips to high schools or else- 
where for the purpose of inducing athletes to enroll 
at our school. An honest-to-goodness job may be 
assigned to athletes which they must perform. ’’ 

(2) ‘‘Most of the boys earn ten, twelve, or fifteen 
dollars a month.’’ 

(3) ‘*Work jobs are provided for 12 players 
which amounts to $108 a year.’’ 

Iowa: ‘*To the best of my knowledge, no football 
player or athlete of any other type at this college 
has ever received any money or remuneration what- 
ever for playing football or engaging in any other 

port. I would be willing to wager my last penny 
that this statement is true.’’ 

Kansas; ‘‘ Boys interested in football and other 
athletic sports receive the same consideration of 
on-campus and off-campus jobs as is given boys 
interested in mathematics, history, ete.’’ 

Nebraska: ‘‘ For years we have preached the need 
of de-emphasizing football and stressing all inclu- 
sive play activities. The trend is beginning to be 
approved in Nebraska.’’ 

Oklahoma: ‘*We provide no free board, neither 
do we exempt football players from any fees. They 
must take their chances with other students. ’’ 

Colorado: ‘*T got a real chuckle out of your let- 
ter. No compensation, fees, scholarships, or privi- 
leges are granted to athletes. We hold all athletes 
to the same scholarship standards required of other 
students. If you don’t have a football team, just 
say your prayers, thank God, and don’t look for 
one,’? 

Montana: ‘‘No team. Inadequate financial re- 
sources, ’? 

Vregon: ‘*The coach selects the players. A 
player can earn not more than $15 a month. The 
work assignment is given one quarter at a time.’’ 

California: (1) ‘*I should not want to play foot- 
= on a subsidized basis. I hope you will not 
lave to.’? 
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(2) ‘*We play football for the fun of it although 
we belong to the Far-Western Conference. We are 
usually at the bottom of the list. We comply with 
all the regulations of the Far-Western Conference 
and we do it in a conscientious way.’’ 

(3) ‘‘We are one of the chief training schools 
for teachers of physical education in the high 
schools. Among the eighty or ninety men majoring 
in physical education we have a pretty good array 
of football material. With these reserves we are 
protected from most of the difficulties which you 
face.’’ 

(4) ‘*No money is ever paid to any player. He 
gets no share of the gate receipts, not even extra 
tickets for any game. We don’t intend to go into 
the business of football or any other sport.’’ 

New Mexico: ‘‘We are following the definite 
principles of the North Central Association that 
help given to athletes shall not exceed that given to 
other students. ’’ 


THE PERPLEXED SOUTH 

Arizona; ‘‘Our procedure is to watch carefully 
the papers during the season for outstanding play- 
ers and contact them through our alumni. We send 
a representative around to every high school in the 
state in the spring. All of our student employment 
is handled through a faculty committee. All stu- 
dents employed are given the same consideration. 
The general rule is to give half the amount re- 
quired for room and board the first year. If the 
individual proves good, he is given first considera- 
tion for a full-time job the next year.’’ 

Texas: (1) ‘‘We pay from fifteen to thirty dol- 
lars a month, though the money must be earned.’’ 

(2) ‘*We do not hire players but if boys come 
to us who can play football and who are willing 
to do more work about the campus, we usually can 
find some work for them.’’ 

(3) ‘‘I think there are a lot of advantages in 
having a good football team. In the first place, it 
attracts men to the institution, real he-men. In the 
second place, it enables us through the process of 
training to place athletic teachers and directors in 
the public schools of the state. We scarcely receive 
a request for a man teacher that does not have 
attached to it a man who can coach or do some- 
thing along the athletic line.’’ 

Missouri: (1) ‘‘No one is given outright any 
sum of money. Seventy hours a month at thirty 
cents an hour represents the maximum amount that 
any student can earn.’’ 

(2) ‘*I do not believe that you will get any 
valuable information from your circular. There 
is too much hypocrisy in the athletic set-up in the 
average institution.’’ 
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(3) ‘*The maximum that any athlete is permitted 
to earn is $22.50 a month. Any other student may 
do the same.’’ 

Arkansas : ‘‘ Our coach tries to pick up good pros- 
pects before school opens. The coach has authority 
to offer jobs to twenty-two men whom he wishes for 
his team. These jobs are expected to cover room 
and board. Yes, keep my name dark.’’ 

Louisiana: ‘‘ Prospects are invited to try out for 
the freshman team beginning September 1. Those 
selected as good material are awarded a working 
athletic scholarship. ’’ 

Mississippi: ‘‘ Working athletic scholarships. ’’ 

Alabama: (1) ‘‘Board and room for players— 
$180 for the year. I think the present practice is 
bad. I think the whole thing is unsatisfactory and 
largely on a false basis. Do not get yourself into 
it unless you are compelled to do so.’’ 

(2) ‘‘We have always played football but never 
hired our players, but we have joined an association 
and are bound to put up a better team.’’ 

North Carolina: ‘‘We do not subsidize the mem- 
bers of our football team. The players are selected 
from the players who come out for practice. Our 
football students are held rigidly to the scholastic 
standards that other students must meet.’’ 

Tennessee: ‘‘There are no subsidies in any way 
on account of men playing football.’’ 

Kentucky: (1) ‘‘Our players are recommended 
by alumni and friends. We get to see a few high 
school games and decide upon the players we want. 
We do not offer money. We offer a job and the 
boy must perform his task or lose it. The job cov- 
ers room and board.’’ 

(2) ‘*Boy, you sho’ is learnin’ to ask a lot of 
foolish questions. I fear that the answers you are 
to receive will be vague and indefinite. I do not 
think I shall attempt to answer your questions but 
I do not mind discussing them in a general way. 
I realize that the whole matter of college football 
is headed in the wrong direction. During the past 
summer when our coaches were out in the field in 
search of outstanding football players, they found 
that the mere offer of a job by which the athlete 
eould earn his room and board was not sufficient. 
Much more lucrative offers were being made on the 
part of other instittuions.’’ 

(3) ‘‘ Yes, we pay our players, giving them board 
All other colleges I know of are doing 
Many of them are giving their players 
a good deal more. If you organize a team, you 
will find it the most expensive thing you ever under- 
took to put into your college. I think it is an 
awful situation to face. Keep out of it if you 
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Wuat Asout Ir? 


The perusal of the above statements and a fair 
knowledge of the general situation in football 
circles provoke a number of questions; chief 
among these are: 

1. Will teachers colleges follow the lead of the 
universities and go in for ‘‘ big time’’ football? 

2. If they do not, what will be their course of 
action? 

3. What will be the effect of their decision upon 
the program of health and physical education in 
the publie schools? 


The opinion oft repeated in the foregoing 
statements to the effect that intercollegiate foot- 
ball is headed in the wrong direction, that the 
effects are bad, that in teachers colleges football 
is a liability, that the teachers colleges are aping 
universities to their own detriment and also to 
the detriment of good sportsmanship and good 
physical education, are all evidences that the 
teachers colleges are not likely to follow the 
current university practice. This should be true 
because the athletic purposes of universities and 
teachers colleges are basically different. The uni- 
versity promotes intercollegiate football primar- 
ily as a big show, as a publicity device, and as 
an institutional unifier. Teachers colleges, on 
the other hand, should promote it merely as one 
of a large number of sports with which every 
teacher should be familiar and which all men 
teachers should be able to direct. Football and 
other sports in eollege days should be to the 
teachers college student what the moot court is 
to the law student, what practice in a clinic and 
a hospital are to the medical student—a means of 
learning his profession. That football games 
serve some of the same purposes—show, public- 
ity, home-coming—for the teachers college which 
they serve for the university, is only incidental. 
The main consideration for the university stu- 
dent may logically be what he is going to get out 
of it at the time in fun, fame and finance. The 
chief concern of the teachers college student 
should be how the knowledge of the game will aid 
him after the college days are over. 

As already indicated, formerly ex-university 
football players became college and high schoo! 
athletic coaches, but that practice is rapidly 
changing. Coaching, as such, is becoming merely 
one of the side lines of the health and physical 
education director, the position of director of 
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health and physical education becoming one of 
the recognized educational positions in every 
well-organized publie school system. Teachers 

5 are preparing those directors in large 
numbers. The teachers colleges must decide defi- 
vhether they are going to follow the lead 


¢ university in commercialized athletics 


1 
eolere 


nitely 
of the b 
or not 

If they do not, one of two courses is open to 
them: abandon intercollegiate athletics altogether 
and put emphasis on universal physical educa- 
tion and intra-mural activities; or carry on an 
intercollegiate program in a thoroughly modest 
and non-commereialized way. 

The former of these possibilities has much to 


commend it for teachers colleges. Such a plan 
would free the physieal director so that he could 
give his thought, energy, knowledge and skill to 
developing a thoroughly democratic program of 


physical edueation. It would then be possible 
to put emphasis upon health, recreation and 
sports in a genuine manner, free from all worries 
about winning the games, balancing the budget, 
picking a front line averaging 210 and a back 
field with a good toe and lightning speed. 

The adoption of the latter plan requires almost 
as much courage and poise of mind and emotion 
as the former. “To keep one’s head when all 
those round about are losing theirs,” is no simple 


task. To be content to prepare teachers of 
health and physical education and run a hundred 
per cent. program of sports while one’s neigh- 
bors are having a grand “whoopee” of football, 
requires a type of courage not found every day. 
A sincere program for a teachers college would 


be characterized by: 

An educational philosophy which demands 
that all in-school aetivities would be a preparation 
for t aching, 


ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF INDIVIDUAL 
COLLEGE STUDENTS THROUGH- 
OUT THEIR TOTAL PERIOD 
OF RESIDENCE 


I. THE PROBLEM 


Wr frequently hear statements made to the 


effect that eollege seniors deserve higher grades 


ee ’ ° ‘ 
than college freshmen because of their increased 
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(2) The training of all men enrolled in college in 
several sports of which football would be one, 

(3) Football games which would be participated 
in by many, not for the sake primarily of winning 
but for the sake of giving experience to as large a 
number as possible, 

(4) Playing games in such a manner that no 
member of any team would be given financial aid 
because he is a good ball player, but only because 
he needs the assistance in order to stay in college. 


The decision which teachers colleges make on 
this question is of the greatest importance to 
American public education. They will do much 
to set the pattern for the high schools. If they 
fall in line with the present university practice, 
football will be highly commercialized even in 
high schools. Coaches will be more highly paid 
than superintendents. The school and the com- 
munity will be greatly exercised about the suc- 
cess of the football team but little conscious of 
and concerned about the health and physical 
education of all other students of the school. If, 
though, teachers colleges follow the cause for 
which they were conceived and for which they 
are supported, football in the publie schools will 
be only one of a number of sports. The members 
of the football squad will be but little better 
known and but little more spoiled than will the 
average high school student. Coaches will be 
regular teachers who get recreation for them- 
selves and provide recreation for others by 
directing football and other sports. Health and 
physical education will be an important part in 
the life of every child. 

Football will then resume its natural place as 
one of the sports and will cease to be thought of 
as spoils as it is in so many places to-day. 

Marvin 8S. PirtMan 

SouTH GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLLEGEBORO 


maturity, their degree of specialization, interest, 
and so on. One wonders, however, since seniors 
presumably take more difficult courses than 
freshmen, if this would not offset the increased 
background, interests, et cetera, and theoreti- 
eally at least result in seniors receiving about 
the same grades they received as freshmen. The 
average grade earned by the senior class is un- 
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doubtedly higher than the average grade earned 
by the freshman class in any one academic year. 
It is also true that the poorer students tend to 
drop out of residence—although it is quite un- 
safe to say that only poor students are elimi- 
nated. Questions centering around the excel- 
lence of academic grades received by students 
during their entire college career are of extreme 
importance to faculty committees having to deal 
with the scholarship of the student body. For 
if (1) students do not improve with the length 
of residence it becomes desirable to ascertain 
who ean not do satisfactory work and eliminate 
them as soon as possible, whereas if (2) student 
scholarship will improve with length of resi- 
dence, the wiser procedure would be to allow 
students to remain long enough to reach their 
maximum average before deciding upon who 
should be eliminated. 

This study proposes to trace the development 
of individual students’ academic success through 
their total residence period in the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts of the Univer- 


sity of Michigan—except for the final semester 


before receiving the degree and ascertaining, in 
so far as possible, if grades of individuals im- 


prove with length of residence, or if a student 
maintains his same relative standing throughout 
his college career. 

The data are divided into two groups: (1) 
those regarding students entering the college 
from high school and (2) those regarding stu- 
dents entering the college by transfer from an- 
other accredited institution. 

This diseussion can not completely cover all 
aspects of the problem. It is limited to the 
following points: (1) Coefficients of correlation 
between the average grade earned in the dif- 
ferent semesters in residence; (2) percentile 
ranks earned by students according to their 
periods of residence and according to their fields 
of concentration; (3) later success of students, 
who during their first semester in residence, 
earned (a) less than a C average, (b) more 
than a C (4) comparison between 
native and transfer students on the above points. 

The data reported in this discussion came 
from the official academic records of the present 
class of 1938 in the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence and the Arts. Of the 993 members of the 
class, 586 entered from high school and 407 


average ; 
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entered from other colleges and universities. It 
would seem that data secured from such an 
official source would be the most reliable avail- 
able for a study of this type. 


II. Data 


(1) Coefficients of correlation between aver- 
ages earned in different semesters. The Peay- 
sonian product moment coefficients range from 
+ .320 to +.720. The coefficient between the first 
and second semesters is the largest found between 
the first and any succeeding semester. As time 
elapses, coefficients between the first and later 
semesters are reduced, the lowest coefficient re- 
ported for the regular school year being between 
the first and the seventh semester. The coeffi- 
cient between the first semester average and the 
total average is .720. The coefficient between 
the second semester and the total college average 
is .756 and between the third semester and total 
college average is .774. After the third semester 
the coefficients between a given semester and the 
total average begin to drop until the seventh 
semester reaches a coefficient of .656 with the 
total college average. 

According to these coefficients there is an in- 
crease between the semester average and the 
total L.S.A. average for each semester to the 
third. This would lead one to believe that, in 
general, students with unsatisfactory records for 
the first three semesters would probably remain 
poor students and should probably be eliminated 
by the disciplinary authorities of the college. 
This statement may be further strengthened by 
noticing that the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the average of the first year and the total 
L.S.A. average is .79 and the average of the 
first three semesters when correlated with the 
total L.S.A. average gives a coefficient of .838. 

For transfer students the coefficient between 
the first and the last semester is .682. For the 
same group the coefficient between the first 
semester and the total college average for those 
transferring before entering the degree program 
(in the freshman and sophomore class) is .74 
and for those transferring into the degree pro- 
gram (in the junior and senior years) the coefli- 
cient is .864. 

(2) Percentile ranks on averages earned ac- 
cording to semesters in residence. The coeffi- 
cients of correlation already reported have indi- 
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that some changes in status or average 


eated 
es earned occur from semester to semester. 


in not tell from coefficients of correlation, 
however, Whether the change was toward higher 


grad 
One ¢é 


I 
or Jower averages. A study of percentile rank 


on grades earned each semester of the student’s 
period in residence shows a general tendency 
for: (1) averages to inerease slightly as time 
passes for the lowest half of the first semester 
class; (2) averages to decrease slightly for the 
upper half of the first semester class; (3) 
summer session averages are consistently higher 
than those are during the regular year; (4) 
total L.S.A. averages for the upper half of the 
class run consistently lower than the averages 
earned in any one semester, while total L.S.A. 
averages for the:lowest 30 per cent. of the class 
tend to increase; the averages for the fortieth 
and fiftieth pereentile stay about the same as 
those earned during the preceding semesters. 
These fluctuations of total averages are prob- 
ably partially caused by the fact that one may 
be at the top or bottom of his elass for one or 
more semesters but probably does not hold this 
extreme position throughout his college career. 

Some importance should be attached to the 
question regarding relationship between grades 
earned in the field of specialization and other 
grades of the student. Popular opinion would 
probably indicate that grades earned in the sub- 
ect of specialization are higher than other 
Perhaps, we sometimes hear, the im- 
provement between freshman and senior years 
is due primarily to the higher grades received 
When a distribution of 
percentile ranks earned during the first semester, 
the total average, the pre-concentration average 
in the field and group of specialization and the 
concentration average in the field and group of 
specialization are studied we find: 

(a) Lower average grades at each decile for 
work in the field of specialization during the 
degree program than were earned in the pre- 
concentration period. The number of courses 
taken in the field of specialization in the first 
two years would not be over three or four. 
Perhaps the averages would be lower if based 
on More courses. It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that the students did well in these three or 
tour courses in their first two years and were 
perhaps influenced thereby to concentrate in the 


grades. 


in the major subject. 
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There are no facts presented in this study to 
support them. 

(b) The degree program average of the group 
in which the concentration subject is located is 
consistently lower than the pre-concentration 
average of the group. 

(c) The upper half of the senior class earned 
averages in their subjects of specialization 
slightly lower than the total averages earned in 
the first semester of their freshman year, and 
conversely, the lower half of the class earned 
averages slightly higher in their subjects of 
specialization than were earned in all subjects 
taken during their first semester of residence. 

(3) Later success of freshmen earning (a) 
less than a C average and (b) more than a C 
average during their first semester. Approxi- 
mately 87 per cent. of the group which made 
an average of less than 1.0—the required gradu- 
ation average of C—in their first semester of 
residence in the college earned 1.0 or higher 
in the last semester of residence. Students 
earning higher grades in the first semester of 
the freshman year seemingly earned lower aver- 
age grades for their total period of residence. 

(4) Transfer students’ success in various 
semesters. Students transferring from other in- 
stitutions do not present quite the same problem 
as students entering from high school. Trans- 
fer students may have made a general adjust- 
ment to college life at the first institution, and 
the grades made during the first semester in the 
new college may or may not be a better indica- 
tion of future success. When the records are 
examined of 237 students who transferred into 
the college during their pre-concentration pro- 
gram, that is, who classified as freshmen or 
sophomores on entrance, we find that at each 
decile the concentration average in the field of 
specialization represents an average higher than 
the average earned during the first semester of 
residence. This is also true of the pre-concen- 
tration average in the subject of specialization. 
The total pre-concentration average is somewhat 
lower than the total average of the first semester 
in residence. 

Another group of students transfer to the col- 
lege and enter the degree program, that is, they 
are classified as juniors or seniors upon entrance. 
The tendency is pronounced, but not unanimous, 
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for averages of this group to be higher in the 
field of in the total first 
semester average. is more pro- 


concentration than 
The tendency 


nounced for the averages in the subject group 
to be higher than in the first semester of resi- 


dence. A comparison of averages earned in the 
subject and in the group indicate that for the 
upper half of the class averages are higher in 
the subject of concentration, and for the lower 
half of the group averages are higher in the 
group rather than in the specific subject of spe- 
cialization. 

When all transfers are considered as one 
group, regardless of their classification at 
entrance, we find: at each decile the concentra- 
tion average in the subject of specialization, the 
concentration average in the group of specializa- 
tion, the total average in the group earned dur- 
ing the junior and senior years, the last semester 
average and the total college average are higher 
than the total average earned during the first 
semester of residence. This is in striking con- 
trast with the data found for students entering 
as freshmen from high school. 

Comparisons of achievements of students 
entgring from high school and those entering by 
transfer from other institutions are of interest. 
Transfers earn a total college average higher, in 
each decile, than earned during the first semester 
of residence. Those entering from high school 
earn higher total college averages if they were 
in the lower half of the class during their first 
semester of residence, and lower total college 
averages if they were in the upper half of the 
class during their first semester of residence. 
Transfer students earn averages in their field of 
specialization higher than both their first semes- 
ter and their total college averages. Students 
entering from high school tend to earn higher 
averages in their field of specialization than are 
earned in their total college work, but for the 
upper half of the class, the average earned in 
the field of specialization is lower than the first 
semester average, and for the lower half of the 
class the average in the field of specialization is 
higher than the first semester average. 


III. Conciusions 


(1) Considerable doubt has been cast upon 
the popular accepted thesis that seniors earn 
higher grades than they earned as freshmen. 
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(2) One also questions whether or not grades 
earned in the field of concentration—that is, the 
subject of specialization—are higher than the 
grades earned as freshmen in the more general 
curricular subjects. 

(3) Students entering the college by transfer 
from other colleges react in a manner different 
from those entering from high school. Scholar. 
ship would probably improve if those admitted 
from high school would react as do those admit. 
ted by transfer. 

(4) Students admitted from high school are 
allowed to remain in residence in the college 
when the same students with the same collegiate 
record as earned in the college would not be 
accepted by transfer. The disciplinary authori- 
ties of the college might perltaps consider the 
forced elimination of students entering from 
high school if they have earned unsatisfactory 
averages in the first two or three semesters. 

(5) It is recognized that many changes in 
administrative policy have occurred in the eol- 
lege since the present senior class entered as 
freshmen. The data in this study should not 
therefore be considered as a statement of present 
status of policy. 

(6)°The data reported in this study should 
not be accepted as a general statement of what 
might happen in other college situations where 
various factors may be different from the situa- 
tion in this institution. 

Rosert L. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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